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HIE Oriental rug situation is serious, and it is just 
S ’ . 


as well for the trade to understand it. 

In the effort to transfer shipping from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic Coast, the Government 
has adopted the policy of discouraging 
certain bulky imports, and among other 
goods, the importation of Oriental rugs 
is practically prohibited. 


Market 
Conditions. 


A delegation of Oriental rug men who went on to 
Washington recently to discuss the matter were in- 
formed that although it would involve a_ hardship 
which was regrettable, the embargo on Oriental rugs 
for the present would have to stand. 

There might be some exceptions taken in cases 
where the goods were lying at foreign ports and bought 
and paid for, but there was no definite promise. 

Some months ago there were goods in store at 

el, but we understand now there is nothing 
the... abriz is in the hands of the Turks, and from 
last accounts the Bolsheviki who raided Vladivostok 
had destroyed the rugs stored there. 


The embargo makes an exception to some French 
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and English ports, but it will not affect the rug situa- 
tion because there are no rug stocks in Europe. 

There are some few firms who are fortunate in 
having already obtained a fair stock—Gullabi Gulben- 
kian & Co., for instance, but even this firm are making 
no efforts to push sales. 

The condition in upholsteries is very little changed 
from that which prevailed in the opening months of 
the season. Stocks at wholesale are light, yarns are 
scarce, and in many cases the Government has taken 
over such a proportion of the factory plants that it is 
hardly worth while to maintain the regular road forces. 

Practically the same conditions apply to the lace- 
curtain industry, and there is no assurance that there 
will be any amelioration of the condition for several 
months to come. 

From the retail standpoint it is a poor time to wait 
for a change in conditions. Business cannot be main- 
tained with empty shelves. Goods must be bought be- 
fore they can be sold, and the man who starves his 
stock merely because goods are difficult to get and high 
in price, will find that before long he has no goods to 
sell. Buyers would be justified in buying conserva- 
tively, but they should keep on buying, suiting their 
stocks to the changing conditions which present cir- 


cumstances of natignal life are bound to develop. 








HE coal situation, from the view-point of the man 
who is directly responsible for the supply next 
Winter, was recently outlined in the Nation’s Business 
as follows: 


Coal Enough * First—We are not going to have 
to Fight on— enough coal next Winter. 
No More! Second— The supply will be 


enough to keep the people warm and 
to run the nation on a war basis—no more. The Fuel 
Administration will see that coal is distributed to ac- 
complish that result. 

Third—The Preferred List issued by the War In- 
dustries Board indicates the classes of consumers that 
it is of supreme importance to supply. They will get 
their coal. Other consumers will have to take what is 
left. Some of them will not get enough. 

Fourth—The supply of coal for domestic con- 
sumption will be adequate in those communities that 
bestir themselves now and arrange to get their coal in 
early. Those that wait do so at their peril. Com- 
munities that take active measures toward building 
proper storage facilities for laying in coal will receive 
the full co-operation of the Fuel Adminstration in that 
work. 

lifth—Can we produce enough coal for all? Yes 

But the railroads cannot haul all the coal demanded 
in some parts of the country, and at the same time haul 
all the things equally necessary, such as iron ore, steel, 
cotton, wool, lumber, food, guns, shells, ship plates, and 
the like. This condition will limit the output of coal, 
and the supply of it in some parts of the country, par- 
ticularly on the North Atlantic seaboard. It is a prob- 
lem, therefore, not of mine production but of railway 
transportation. 

Sixth—Because of the growing flood of war 
orders the burden placed on the railroads is growing 
steadily. 

There, in a nutshell, is the diagnosis of the coal 
situation which I got from Mr. J. D. A. Morrow, Gen- 
eral Director of Distribution for the United States 
Fuel Administration, when I asked him what he 
thought would be the situation next Winter. 


ITH the advent of hot weather a falling off in the 

sales of Thrift and War Stamps may be ex- 

pected unless the efforts of the patriotic workers are 
not suffered to diminish. There 

Thrift Stamp Pur- need be no falling off in the sales, 
chases During the however, if we all keep our heads 
Summer Months. and continue to view the situation 
sanely and clearly. Let each one 

of us ask himself or herself whether the need for our 
co-operation is as great among the Allies as it was, and 
then, when we have answered our own question in the 
affirmative (and who could answer it otherwise ?), let 
us make up our minds at once that while the need exists 





the money shall be supplied. ‘There were a million 
reasons advanced during the last Liberty Loan cam- 
paign why every one should subscribe and induce 
others to do likewise, and there was not a reason ad- 
vanced at that time that does not apply with just as 
much force to the War Savings Stamps now. 

Some one may say, “But I’ve bought stamps until 
I’m almost broke,” and they may really feel that they 
have a valid reason for not buying more, but people 
who talk like that have failed to grasp the significance 
of the situation. Such people do not stop to consider 
their sacrifices as compared to the sacrifices that are 
being made daily, hourly by the young men of America 
who are on the firing line in Europe. 

There really should be no need to plead with any 
one to buy stamps and thus have a part, though a small 
one, in this the greatest movement in the history of 
man. [very individual should consider this not alone 
a duty, but a great privilege. Now, viewing the matter 
from another angle, divesting the question of all senti- 
ment, patriotism and obligation, let us consider it as a 
matter of dollars and cents. 

And let us remember right at the start that we are 
not giving, we are receiving. We lend on the best 
security in the world and in five years the loan is re- 
turned with interest. But that is not all. Let us also 
remember that after peace has been restored and con- 
ditions return to normal the purchasing value of the 
dollar will be greater by far than it is now, so that 
every dollar saved now will doubtless do the work of 
two or more in a few years. 

There is nothing new in the foregoing, but for the 
sake of emphasizing the importance of the War Sav- 
ings Stamp campaign let us continue to keep this im- 
portant matter before the people. 

—Charles Ross Keen, in the Evening Sun. 





TO PROTECT SWISS MANUFACTURES. 

“fy INSIDERABLE interest attaches to the scheme 

of the Geneva Chamber of Commerce for the 
adoption by Switzerland of a distinguishing trade-mark 
for the identification of Swiss products. A society, 
which shall be known as the “Syndicat pour l’exporta- 
tion Suisse” (S. P. E. S.), has already been formed by 
the representatives of the Chambers of Commerce of 
Geneva, Basle and Zurich, with the object, as defined 
by rule 27, of promoting the exportation of genuine 
Swiss products of its members. 

Membership of the “S. P. E. S.” is confined to 
native born Swiss citizens, and to those who have been 
naturalized before July 1, 1914, or for at least ten 
years. Only members will have the right to use the 
mark “S. P. E. S.” and the goods on which they are 
used must be the product of Swiss soil, of Swiss indus- 
try, or goods that have undergone in Switzerland such 
manipulation as will confer on them a new character. 
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INTERESTING DEPARTMENT VIEWS 


Upholstery department of Peterson’s department store, Davenport, Ia. Mr. Brodt handles both the regular commercial stock 
and special-order decorative work and his department has been arranged accordingly. 





























Maugans Phot 


AN ATTRACTIVE MANTEL FEATURE 


The chief interest of this unique room, by H. F. Huber & Co., is in the treatment of the woodwork and the huge fireplace. 

















THE 


SAAC STEAD, still living and well advanced in 
years, celebrated two months ago his ninetieth 
F birthday. It has been always a subject of discus- 
sion as to whether Isaac Stead or 
George Brooks was the first to 
manufacture upholstery goods in 
Philadelphia. The records in- 
dicate that they both started 
about 1865. 

In 1874 the old firm of Isaac 
Stead was succeeded by Stead & 
Miller, the Stead being the late 
Wesley Stead, a son of Isaac, 
who came direct to the business 
from his studies at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The Mil- 
ler of the firm was Theodore F. 
Miller, still an active member, 
but at that time a young man 
who was already developing a 
keen sense of executive ability. 

At this date they were run- 
ning only twenty hand-looms, 
but steadily built up their busi- 
ness until it eventually became 
known to every dealer of uphol- 
stery goods from one end of the 
country to the other. 

In 1908 the firm of Stead, Miller & Co. was in- 
corporated as the Stead & Miller Co. The present 
officers are Theodore F. Miller, president and treas- 
urer; John W. Snowden, vice-president and general 
manager; William V. Schram, secretary. 

Isaac Stead is unquestionably the oldest living 


ISAAC 
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Orinoka Mills, 1886. 


BEGINNING OF AN 





STEAD. 





INDUSTRY 


manufacturer of upholstery goods, but Robert Lewis 
may be considered the oldest man now active in the 
business, because although he puts in about half the day 


on golf, and leaves affairs pretty 
much to the younger generation, 
he still has one hand lightly on 
the lever. 

Said Mr. Lewis recently, “I 
can remember the time when 
George Brooks began on jac- 
quards, about 1877, and I re- 
member too the trouble he had. 
Up to that time, the upholstery 
manufacturers had seldom at- 
tempted anything more ambitious 
than imitation haircloth, reps 
and terries or two-shuttle stuff 
with black or yellow filling, and 
black or yellow warp, fifty-six 
picks; and they made plenty of 
money at that sort of thing. 

“Isaac Stead and Henry 
Davenport were about the only 
ones making jacquard goods 
when Mr. Brooks went into it, 
and there was so little under- 
stood of the subject that Mr. 

3rooks first tried out a carpet- 
loom jacquard, which wasn’t at all practical, and it 
took him six months before he got things right.” 

Robert Lewis started business in 1882 as the 
partner of E. O. Beyer, with a plant of eight hand- 
looms at Sergeant and Collins Street. They bought 





George Lewis as a boy in a Lewis factory group. 







the lumber and built the looms themselves. In 1883 gies in Smyrnas and chenilles, Mr. Ennis left this firm, 
they took Howard Barnes into the firm, which became went to Glasgow and prevailed upon Mr. Clarke to 
Barnes, Lewis & Byer, and moved to Madison Street come to America as superintendent of a mill which Mr. 
and put in power. Ennis and his partner, Frank Thompson, had started as 
Then in 1885 Mr. Lewis withdrew, the old firm the Star and Crescent Mill. 
was changed to Barnes & Beyer, and the present busi- Unquestionably, if Mr. Clarke had visualized the 
ness of the Robert Lewis Co. was established, with primitive factory that awaited him down on Altmeier 
the plant in the old Rust Mill at Allegheny Avenue Street, he never would have crossed the ocean. But 
and Emerald Street. once over here, he had to make the best of it, and it has 
The plant of Robert Lewis first turned out petit been a good thing for the trade. 
points and silk goods; it was moved in 1887 to the The Star and Crescent Mill made a hit with the 
Davenport Mill, at Hancock and Somerset Streets, and trade on lightweight silk curtains, silk stripes. They 
in 1892 moved to the present location. also made coreans, a sort of crete and the first madras 
If we go back to the days of Mr. Lewis’ beginning, goods produced in this country were made in this mill. 
we find a mere handful of men in the business—Isaac About 1883 they were also producing Smyrna rugs 
Stead, the Davenports, Henry and John; George and were so successful in this line that they had to 
Brooks, Ek. O. Beyer and Noah Barlow, and that was move to a new plant at Front and Lehigh. 
about all. Mr. Clarke was essentially a technical man. He 
In 1874 Henry and John Davenport had a gimp had been educated in a strict Scotch school and knew 
plant. At that time gimps were made on laboriously fabrics thoroughly. 
operated six-inch hand-looms. So it was only natural that he was restless in his 
When John and Henry separated they both restricted environment, and in 1885 withdrew from the 
dropped the gimp business, and about 1880 were mak- Star and Crescent and joined B. L. Solomon & Sons, 
ing upholstery, tapestries, etc. of New York, in the organization of the Orinoka Mills. 
From the beginning, the Glasgow firm of Barbour, In 1900 Jay H. Solomon, the treasurer, died, and 
Anderson & Lawson, or its predecessors, Barbour & in 1901 the company was reorganized with Mr. Clarke 
Miller, were closely associated with the development of as president and Mr. Gurry, treasurer. Mr. Clarke 
the upholstery business in this country. Barbour & made the goods and Mr. Gurry, who has grown up in 
Miller were makers of tapestries, cretes and madras. the organization, marketed them. The first plant was 
Lawson made Axminister carpets and chenille cur- located on a floor of a mill at the corner of Oxford and 
tains. In fact, he was the patentee of a method for Mascher Streets. From time to time it was enlarged, 
making the early turcomans, the introduction of which until to-day it occupies a frontage of 545 feet on Ruth 
industry in America has been referred to already. Street, extending 476 feet on Jasper, with a width of 
employed in the late 70’s in the Glasgow uphol- 202 feet between the two streets, producing an extraor- 
sterv mill of this organization was a young man named dinary variety of fabrics. 
Clarke—J. H. Clarke. At the same time employed In 1885 the Ennis mill was closed. Mr. Ennis 
with John Bromley & Sons, Philadelphia, was an ex- went on the road for Arnold Constable & Co., and some 
ceedingly popular traveling man named George Ennis. vears later died. 
In 1880, or ’81, with a knowledge of the early strug- (To be continued.) 
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We do not anticipate bombardment of any American territory which would make advisable the darkening of windows at night, 

but should such a thing become necessary, the English drapery men have evolved some very clever arrangements of curtains 

which in addition to being decorative as draperies, may be used to cover the entire window, thus keeping in all of the light. 
Three interesting treatments are shown above. 
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HOW THE OTHER FELLOW DOES IT 


One of the Most Valuable Features of a Buyers’ Meeting Is the Chance to Com- 
pare Notes. The Letters Published Below Give a Survey of Conditions in De- 
partments Located in Various Sections—the Next Best Thing to a Visit. 


E WROTE recently to a number of buyers 
asking them if anything new in the way of 


I have met the demand of my customers for the usual prices 
that prevailed before the war, and the plan has been most suc- 


accessory stocks had been added by them to cessful. The higher-priced goods are not so much in demand 


offset the shortages that had been occurring in the 


regular lines. We append here- 
with some of the replies: 


Our department is holding strictly 
to legitimate lines, and our stock is re- 
plete with a full assortment of the vari- 
ous items to be found in a well-stocked 
drapery department, including a gener- 
ous showing of imported Swiss mer- 
chandise, such as curtains, “bris bis” or 
panel laces and yard goods; 90 per cent. 
of our merchandise was bought prior 
to heavy price advances, and when both 
dyes and materials were of much better 
quality than to-day. 

Our business has shown a steady 
increase in sales under limited help 
conditions. We are doing exceptional 
business in pleated or “plasser” shades 
with “bris bis’ or sash curtains to 
match the shade material 
for the same window. 
However, should condi- 
tions warrant you may be 
sure we will do something 
to keep our department 
running full force and on 
a profitable basis. 

A. F. WILLIAMS, 
Alms & Doepke Co., 
Cincinnati. 


In view of the fact 
that the Government re- 
quires a cessation of build- 
ing activities, this has 
made quite a difference in 
buying. I have made my 
plans for material and fur- 
niture that will more 
readily fit for furnishing 
homes and rooms that re- 
quire replenishing. I also 


considered in my purchasing a class of merchandise that is of 















LACE CURTAINS :— 
Better grades including panels 
selling fairly, special treatments 
and yard goods doing best. 
RUGS :— 
Prices steadily advancing, lower 
grades now stocked to sell at for- 
mer prices of the better grades. 


FURNITURE:— 
Wicker selling freely, moderate- 
priced lines much used for refur- 
nishing in districts where war 
work creates big demand. 


UPHOLSTERIES :— 

Selling fairly, reasonable stocks 
still available. 

DRAPERY YARD GOODS:— 
Cretonnes first favor, other ma- 
terials selling a little below nor- 
mal. 

BEDDING:— 

Good demand in War Work dis- 
tricts, other districts experiencing 
normal conditions only. 

LAMPS AND NOVELTIES :— 
Fairly active, casual sales some- 
times run into good figures. 











a lower grade than usual, but which now sells at the price of 


the former better grade and is in good demand. 


I have just consummated a sale on willow chairs, special- 


izing on one at $7.50, which last year we sold at $5.50. We 
sold more at $7.50 than at $5.50 last year. 

Domestic rugs seem to be hardest hit with regard to 
higher prices. I handled this problem by buying many makes 
that are lower in price than I formerly carried. 
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By doing this, 


high prices. 


with us, although sales are made occasionally. I haven't put 
in any new lines as I now carry five distinct departments: 


upholstery, lamps, rugs, furniture, art 
objects. 
C. H. Van Note, 
C. F. Hovey Co., Boston. 


While conditions in many respects 
have changed in the upholstery as well 
as other lines, nevertheless we have 
been able to keep our department ac- 
tive on all lines of staple merchandise. 
The principal changes up to the pres- 
ent have been the advance of prices. 

D. Harrison, 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis. 


Thus far we have kept along con- 
ventional lines and have been able to 
make some increases. Also, so far, 
there has not beeti-any difficulty in get- 
ting merchandise by trying to antici- 
pate our wants more in advance than 
usual. The only marked additional 
difficulty in carrying on the business 
has been the lack of good selling help. 

C. D. McCormick, 
Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland. 


Our business has not lessened in 
figures; of course, much less quantities 
are being sold, but the advance in 
prices keeps the figures up. We have 
been very busy this Spring, and have 
had no time to take up other enter- 

prises outside of our depart- 
ment. Constant advances in 
prices remind us that we 
should buy for advance sell- 
ing, as far as is consistent with 
capital to invest for further 
needs, and a buyer has to 
have his wits about him to 
take advantage of the good 


things offered at proper prices. 


D. C. Treats. 
R. H. White Co., Boston. 


Have not found it necessary to add any additional kinds 
of stock to keep the business up. We have found it possible 
to sell fully the quantity of goods sold before the war which, 
of course, means a decided increase in volume owing to the 
The only noticeable changed condition is the 














sacrificing of part of the turnover, on account of it being 
necessary to place orders far in advance and for much larger 
quantities than under normal conditions. We have special- 
ized on a few lines that were unusually active, such as cre- 
tonnes, and have added wicker furniture to the upholstery 
department, but on account of the limited floor space this will 
mean practically no increase, except that such a department 
suggests the uses of cretonne, and increases the sales for this 
material. 

Buffalo is in a very prosperous condition, with high wages, 
and the people have plenty of money to buy for their personal 
and home needs, after buying their full share of Liberty Bonds 


and Thrift Stamps. Ww. H. Baner, 
Hens & Kelly Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





A QUERY ANSWERED. 


“THE UPHOLSTERER.” 

You ask the question—Who is to blame for the decreased 
sale of lace curtains? 

No doubt the change of architecture in late years is 
largely responsible for the decreased use of ready-made cur- 
tains. The bungalow, so very popular in our small cities, 
with ten or more different sizes of windows calling for cur- 
tains one to three yards long, makes the yard goods a necessity. 

Manufacturers of lace curtains are to some extent re- 
sponsible for the decreased use of pair curtains. When the 
idea of plain and simple curtains took hold in the minds of 
the housekeepers, the manufacturer did not take up this idea 
very quickly, and for a long time continued to make the most 
of their curtains with large designs and too much border; 
consequently, customers in order to satisfy their taste had to 
look up the yard goods. 

At the present time curtains manufactured meet the de- 
mands of the public, and from my own long experience I know 
that if customers find the styles to suit, they always prefer to 
buy curtains ready to hang in place of buying yard goods, 
and take chances of liking the curtains after the goods are 
made up. 

H. STERNBERG, 
Columbus, Ga. 





ANNUAL FAIR AT LYONS. 
HE success of the Lyons Fair, inaugurated in 1916 
as an annual event, seems to be assured by the 
steadily increasing number of exhibitors, in spite of 
war conditions. In 1916, 1,342 exhibits from all parts 
of the world were on display. In 1917 the number had 
grown to 2,593, and at the third session of the fair, held 
in March of this year, in spite of the import and export 
restrictions which many of the allied countries have 





passed, 3,176 exhibitors were represented. One of the 
noteworthy features of the opening ceremonies of the 
fair was the laying of the cornerstone for the great 
permanent Exhibition Palace, illustrated below. 


Athough it was practically impossible to send 
American goods on account of the demand of the Gov- 
ernment for shipping space to transport troops and sup- 
plies, nevertheless the American Consul at Lyons or- 
ganized a stand of American catalogues through which 
more than five thousand manufacturers and exporters 
were able to show their goods to those who attended, 
aud also to express their appreciation of the value of 
this annual industrial exposition, which should do much 
to cement closer trade relations between France and 
the United States. As an indication of the interest of 
French buyers in American goods, we are informed 
that several thousand inquiries were recorded at this 
stand. 





COLUMBIA MILLS’ NEW OFFICERS. 


R. HEES, for a number of years vice-president 

» of the Columbia Mills, Inc., has been elected 
president, succeeding the late T. D. McChesney. 

Mr. Hees has had a long training and experience 
in the window-shade and allied industries, being a son 
of the late Geo. H. Hees, of Toronto, who was a 
pioneer in the shade-cloth business in 1884. 

Wilber F. Parker becomes vice-president, F. B. 
Reynolds is treasurer, Marshall Butler, secretary. 





MR. GERMANN INCREASES SPACE. 


1 hp in the trade will be glad to know that more 
+ space has been given to the upholstery and drap- 
ery department of Robert Fraser, Utica, N. Y. Fora 
long time Mr. A. W. Germann, manager, has been 
cramped for space, but now with 50 per cent. more 
room, he is able to make a better display and do justice 
to the excellent stock carried in his department. 


The cornerstone of this magnificent permanent Exhibition Palace for the Lyons Fair has already been laid. The realization 
of the great economic value of such permanent industrial expositions is reflected by the enormous scale upon which both 


this and the New York International Exposition have been projected. 















































SENDING 


SALESMEN TO 


























SCHOOL 


It ls Always Easier to Undertake a Progressive Movement After Somebody Else 

Has Shown the Way. Our One Great Lack in This Country Is Adequate Trade 

and Technical Training. Walter G. Raffé, A. R. C. A., Member of the National 

Society of Art Masters, Great Britain, Contributes the Following Interesting 

Description of an Experiment in Linking Up Trade Salesmen with the Facilities 
of an English Art School. 


ment, its success proves it to be but the begin- 

ning of a movement that is going to spread in a 
very few years all over England. It was framed for 
the deliberate purpose of provid- 
ing an especially suitable course 
for salespeople in the wholesale 
and retail textile distributing 


N LTHOUGH this scheme is described as an exper 





where can he get the training to fit his peculiar needs? 
If he is an ambitious man, when can he get his time for 
classes? And what will his employer do towards help- 
ing him to help himself and become more efficient ? 
All these questions had to be 
asked and answered, while this 
scheme was evolving. 
Employers in general ad- 





trades. Designers and deco- 
rators have for many years been 
well provided for, but the sales- 
man’s needs have been neglected. 
It is now recognized that unless 
the salesman who actually han- 
dles the goods with the customer 
knows just what he is talking 
about, the chances of his making 
a successful and satisfactory sale are greatly dimin- 
ished. 

A customer likes to think he is being attended by 
a man who knows as much as he does about the goods, 
and usually considers the salesman ought to know 
more, as he is in the business. But it is not always pos- 
sible, except in the larger stores, to have more than one 
or two men in a department who are able to handle 
and take charge of a decorating contract from start to 
finish. Such a man is too expensive—one might almost 
say too rare—to use just as a salesman. Such a man 
has usually to find his own training—that is, his quali- 
fication for his job. 


Y making 


Sut what of all the thousands of the ordinary run 
of salespeople, the people who probably speak first to 
a customer on his entering a store? What is the cus- 
tomer’s impression of the man who inquires what he 
wants? What sort of training is this man to have, and 
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attendance on 

technical classes a part of their work, instead of being 

the day’s work, the biggest prob- 

lem of technical study is largely 
obviated 


mitted that a special training was 
needed to make useful salespeo- 
ple—taking a living interest in 


grumblers and clock watchers. 
They also admitted that few em- 
ployees were able, even when 
willing, to attend classes in the 
evenings, owing to their hours of 
business not fittting in with the class hours conveni- 
ently. The unavoidable fluctuations of the varying 
business seasons—sales and stocktakings—were also 
seen to be a bar to anything like an ordinary course in 
regularity. The course should then be so timed as to 
allow for all of these necessary irregularities. As all 
such teachings would be immediately beneficial to the 
effective working of business houses, employees should 
have the time allowed off during usual business hours. 
The managers of departments suggested the early 
morning as the slackest time of the day, and would 
further arrange for the taking up of the work of those 
absent at class. 

All such important provisions toward ultimate 
success were settled in conference with some of the 
employers by Mr. Fred. V. Burridge, R. E., A. R. 
C. A., the principal of the London County Council Cen- 
tral School of Arts and Crafts. The classes were 














started in the Fall of 1916, a number of salespeople 
being selected by their employers for instruction. Be- 
ing sent during business hours, their attendance is 
guaranteed, and no trouble is caused by half-empty 
classes. 

Instruction is given on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
from nine till eleven A. M., and is illustrated by lantern 
slides, demonstrations and specimens of various ma- 
The lecturers, Luther Hooper and G. H. 
Wadsworth, give two courses which run concurrently, 


terials. 


and the students, numbering over seventy at present, 
attend both courses in different groups at the Central 
School. 

Course I, Section A is devoted to the character- 
istics of the various kinds of fabrics, the qualities of 
good yarn and its adaptability for varying purposes. 
The special nature of flax, cotton, wool and silk is 
studied, with their methods of preparation in manu- 
facture, together with the artifices used to disguise, 
adulterate or imitate them. Simple but sufficient tests 
are shown, whereby they may be recognized, either 
singly or in combination. Students are taught to rec- 
ognize different effects produced by various methods 
of weaving in any one material, and are shown the 
methods of dissecting cloth and representing it on point 
paper. 

Section B includes the introduction to the study 
of color, with the meaning and use of the technical 
terms. The recognition of harmony and contrast, in 
primary and secondary color values, with particular 
relation to fabrics, is shown to have the most impor- 
tant effects. Methods of obtaining various effects are 
demonstrated, while the subject of color-blindness, 
either as a natural defect or as the result of neglect, 
is tested individually. 

Section C introduces the student to the elements of 
textile design. The development of woven fabric de- 
sign in a natural manner is contrasted with the arbi- 
trary styles of designs made expressly for printed ma- 
terials. The divisions of various goods are entered 
into, covering printed dress goods, printed furnishing 
goods, woven fancy goods, woven decorative goods, 
etc. The effect of certain types of patterns when dis- 
plaved in varying ways is noted. Practical tests are 
made using material with stripes, spots, diapers and 
trailing designs. The course is concluded with a gen- 
eral review and an examination. 

Course II is entirely contemporary with the first 
part of the course and is, as has been explained, taken 
concurrently with that part. Not only is it designed to 
give the salesman an insight into the methods of manu- 
facture used for the goods he handles every day, but 
he is also given some broad details of the history of 
his own trade and its place among the others repre- 
sented in stores generally. Part A covers the history 
of salesmanship, including the historical aspects of 


trade guilds and unions, showing the necessity of edu- 
cation and knowledge on these topics on the parts of 
both employers and employees. Co-operations is 
shown to be highly necessary in the business relation- 
ships of salesman and employer, chief and customer. 
Next they come to the usual business methods of ad- 
vertising, including the use of posters, display adver- 
tising in the press, and in publications issued by a firm 
such as catalogues, brochures and pamphlets generally. 

The point of view of producers of goods is ex- 
plained and the student introduced to the methods 
adopted in the centers of production and their situation 
geographically, with the resulting economic influences. 
Similar work is done regarding the markets with their 
influence on trade in general. 

The work and position of the distributor is then 
examined; the quality and price of stock considered, 
with the contrast between standard and novelty goods 
duly appreciated. The advisability of a rapid and fre- 
quent turnover is insisted upon, and he is led into the 
best methods of keeping stock, and the manner of dis- 
playing it to the best advantage. 

The necessity of dispatch in service and transit 
in delivery of goods is impressed on him. He is shown 
the great advantage of not only having a first-class 
knowledge of his own department, but also the ad- 
visability of gaining some idea of the working of other 
allied departments. 

The various types of customers he may have to 
handle in the course of business are also considered, 
and he is led to distinguish the best methods of service, 
and to develop those characteristics of courtesy and 
manner which will lead to the best business results, 
from ready recognition of the customer’s requirements. 

The historical derivation of fashions, and the in- 
fluence of personal dress on new movements in design 
generally is considered, together with the value and 
possibilities of new fashions, and the anticipating of 
new fashion demands, so as to buy correctly. 

Furnishing salesmen are shown the necessity of 
knowing well the various period styles of furnishing, 
so that they can meet any requirement of customers, 
with a ready sympathy and understanding. 

Section B is devoted to the more advanced study 
of color and the problems it presents to the salesman. 
The great value of a knowledge of color in nature, and 
the methods of study of nature for the obtaining of 
successful color schemes, together with the value of a 
study of the stage for color schemes and groupings, is 
emphasized. Color effects by harmony and contrast, 
with the weight and balance of various colors, blend- 
ings and tones, are demonstrated. 

The fancy and invented names of various fabrics 
with their history are explained. The value of con- 
trasting materials in arranging of color schemes, with 
the different color effects obtained in different materials 
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AN 


INTERESTING ENGLISH SKETCH 


The rendering of the furniture is particularly well done. 


























































and concrete instances of dressing and furnishing with 
different materials and in varying methods, at various 
prices, are demonstrated. 

Section C contains a number of what may be 
termed subsidiary subjects, which are yet highly neces- 
sary to the full and complete understanding of the 
whole subject. The matching of patterns with a glos- 
sary of trade terms in designs and materials is taken 
up. Some study of the human figure is given by 
sketching in outline for its value in noting and memor- 
izing. Historical and modern periods and phases in 
costume design are studied. The correct use of rapid- 
line work for interpretation of ideas or for use in the 
noting of information when taking an order is given 
due attention. 

Modern dress with its various systems of classi- 
fication is studied, from life, from fashion plates and 
from other sources. The Victoria and Albert Museum, 
at South Kensington, is visited periodically for the 
benefit to be derived from the splendid historical col- 
lection displayed there and to compare old examples 
with modern fashions. 

The study of different fabrics for various dress 
requirements is considered. The types of gowns re- 
quired for different uses and of fabrics and styles 
suited to different personalities are considered. 

The folly of artificial manufactured fashions, in- 
ducing people to wear unsuitable and incongruous 
things, is explained and deprecated, as is the similar 
tendency in furnishing which produces fantastic and 
incongruous surroundings. 

The salesman is shown how to analyze and make 
a mental note of the form, coloring and carriage of 
the customer, and to decide upon the suitable style and 
material. He is encouraged to study truth and sim- 
plicity in furnishing and in dress to the end that both 
may be tasteful and appropriate. The suitability of 
various fabrics for different purposes in interior deco- 
ration is carefully considered. 

The requirements of the London trade are con- 
trasted with the provincial requirements and the differ- 
ence in the methods explained. The use of supple- 
mentary ornament with taste and restraint is explained, 
covering such items as jewelry, trimmings, scarfs and 
other accessories of dress. The value of simplicity and 
refinement as opposed to vulgarity and ostentation is 
impressed upon the student and practical demonstra- 
tions are used to enforce the points as they are ex- 
plained. 

Students are admitted free upon the employer’s 
certificate, if they are apprentices under twenty-one 
vears of age. If they are over twenty one and are earn- 
ing not more than $7.50 a week the fee is $1.25. 
Should the student be over twenty-one and earning 
more than $7.50 the fee is $2.50. In every case the fee 
covers the entire session. The syllabus, as it at present 





stands, has received the approval of the Drapers’ 
Chamber of Trade, representing the employers and also 
of the National Amalgamated Union of Shop Assist- 
ants of which practically all of the employees are 
members. 

It is intended later to develop the classes into a 
three or four-year certificate course running concur- 
rently with the usual period of apprenticeship. This 
course will deal not only with the subjects already 
mentioned but will include draping, costume, window- 
dressing, ticket-writing and sketching generally. The 
art of salesmanship will receive much further atten- 
tion than is possible in a course covering only a single 
year. 








TRAVELERS SEEK LOWER FARES. 

HE National Council of Traveling Salesmen’s 

Associations, an organization composed, as its 
name implies, of representatives of associations that 
have joined the National Council, has undertaken a 
very aggressive campaign to obtain a modification of 
General Order No. 28, issued by the Director-General 
of Railroads, with regard to the charges of railroad 
transportation. 

The modification sought by the Council relates to 
the specific charge of three cents a mile for transporta- 
tion, and the additional charges for Pullman accom- 
modation. 


The Council proposes the issuance of a universal, 
non-transferable mileage book of 5,000 miles, at two 
and one-half cents a mile, and the adoption of a com- 
mercial traveler’s card to be issued by the Government 
on payment of $10. This sum is proposed as a voca- 
tional tax upon the commercial traveler. The cards 
would be non-transferable and they would be issued 
only to those entitled to receive them, employing firms 
being required to file a list of all their commercial 
travelers. 

A committee composed of Bernard M. Levy, 
Aaron Neumann and Tim Healy, with J. C. Lincoln, of 
the Merchants’ Association, Traffic Bureau, waited 
upon Garret Ford, Assistant Traffic Director of the 
Railroad Administration, and laid their argument be- 
fore him, after which resolutions covering the points 
set forth were drafted and signed by the National 
Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Associations, Far 
Western Travelers’ Association, The Lace and Em- 
broidery Association, The Southern Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Merchants’ Association of New York, 
and forwarded to Director-General McAdoo. 

Subsequent to this a second delegation represent- 
ing the National Council waited upon the railroad 
authorities at Washington, and while no definite prom- 
ises were made, they were not without assurance that 
their cause would be fairly dealt with. 
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THE 


TIE-DYED 


FABRICS 


OF 


INDIA 


The Farther Back We Go Into the Primitive Art Methods of All Races, the Greater 


Resemblance We Discover in the Results of Their Efforts. 


It Is Not Surpris- 


ing, Therefore, to Find That the Primitive Arts of India Are Closely Akin to 


N THE printing or dyeing of fabrics with deco- 
rative designs the “resist” method is, perhaps, the 
oldest primitive method that is still in general use. 


Resist printing is of 
two distinct kinds: Re- 
sist by the application of 
a coating of wax through 
which the dye cannot 
penetrate, and resist by 
constriction. The first 
form was rather fully 
illustrated in the April 
number of this maga- 
zine. 

Tie dyeing or re- 
sist by constriction is a 
native East Indian 
method of decorating 
silk and cotton fabrics, 
which, though centuries 
old, was brought into 
commercial prominence 
at the exhibition of In- 
dian art, at Delhi, in 
1903. 

The French trav- 
eler, Bernier, who vis- 
ited the Shah Jahan in 
1663, refers to the cano- 
pies of gold and em- 
broidered silks as “red 
from without, and lined 
within with those chittes 
or cloth, painted by a 
pencil of Masulipatam, 
purposely wrought and 
contrived with such 
vivid colors and flowers, 
so naturally drawn of a 
hundred several fashions 
and shapes, that one 
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Those of Java. 


Fig. 1. 
The polka-dots of the center field are waxed, and the whole 
cloth dipped, then the border designs are traced in wax and 
the cloth gathered and dyed in such a way that only the 
border is dipped, after which all wax is removed. 


An example of wax resist and tie resist dyeing. 


would have said that it was a hanging parterre.” 
Other travelers in India in the early Seventeenth 
Century, notably Tavernier and Dr. Fryer, mentioned 


cotton calicuts. Tavern- 
ier describes ‘“‘chintzs or 
painted calicut which 
they call calmendar ; that 
is to say, done with a 
pencil, made in the King- 
dom of Golconda and 
particularly about Masu- 
lipatam, and used for 
coverlets for beds, sofas, 
tables, pillow covers, 
handkerchiefs and for 
clothing.” 

The kalmdar is the 
instrument which to this 
day is used by the hand- 
painting dyers of South 
India. It is composed 
of a series of fine soft 
steel wires fastened, 
brush-like, at the ex- 
tremity of a pencil. Bees- 
wax is heated in a dish, 
and when melted to the 
required extent becomes 
the ink, if it may be so 
designated, that is used 
with the kalmdar. The 
textile is stretched across 
a softly padded table, 
and the operator, with 
his hot wax, draws the 
desired design with great 
dexterity, after which 
the material is dipped 
into the dye solution, 
much in the same man- 
ner described in connec- 






































tion with the article in our April number on Javanese 
batiks. 

[t is in addition to this hand-painting, as a system 
of fabric decoration, that the tie process is employed 
for broad effects. 

By referring to our illustration, Fig. 1, it will be 
noticed that the decoration of the fabric consists of a 
lacelike design on a dark ground forming a border 
around a lighter colored central field. 

To accomplish this the center of the goods must be 
kept out of the dark dye into which the waxed border 
was dipped. This has been done by folding the fabric 
several times in such a way that the borders always lie 
together, then by gathering all but the border and tying 
the material tightly with a string so that the dye from 
the dipping of the border cannot pass to the center 
held. 

In this particular example, the field has a polka- 
dot effect, the dots being the color of the original 
fabric. These dots were first touched with the wax 
pencil, and the whole fabric dipped to obtain the color 
of the field. The border was then ornamented and tied 
so that all but the field could be dipped in red. When 
the wax has been removed the fabric, which in this 
case is a heavy silk, has the appearance shown in the 
illustration. 

Fig. 2 shows a very much more difficult accom- 
plishment. In this case the center field, one-half of 
which shows in our illustration, has been left the 
natural cream color of the silk. The border has been 
ornamented, tied and dipped, and the same process has 
been employed to make the medallions on the field, 
each one being tied and dipped after ornamentation, 
but so skilfully done that the field has not been soiled. 

The girls that do the tying attain the most wonder- 
ful deftness. They purposely allow the thumb and 
forefinger nails to grow long with a view to their be- 
coming a pair ot pincers, by means of which the cloth 
may be laid hold of readily. They frequently work 
without any pattern indication, and will gather and tie 
the cloth so as to outline a bird, a horseman, or a 
flower with equal ease. They produce circular, square 
or star-shaped spots, traverse bands or zigzag lines, all 
by this method of tying and dipping, and it is truly 
wonderful that with their primitive materials such 
artistic effects can be produced. 

\cross the bottom of the fabric shown in Fig. 2 is 
a light-colored band having alternating light and dark 
stripes as a border. The brightness of this band is due 
to the gold thread of which this band is woven. A 
similar band without the variegated edges is shown 
at the bottom of Fig. 1. 

Cloths dyed by the tying process are generally 
known as chunris, and the chunri art is practiced 
throughout central India and Rajputana as well as in 
Bombay. The two examples shown in our illustrations 
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Fig. 2. In this example the tracing of the pattern is done 
with wax and brush, the border is gathered and tied and 
dipped so as to keep the field clear, after which the small 
medallions are traced with the wax design, tied and dipped 
separately, while the field is kept clear of the dye and remains 


the original color. 
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were made by women in Surat, Bombay Presidency, 
and are illustrated here by courtesy of M. J. Bhumgara. 

Another method of imparting the patterns to fabric 
is by the use of wooden blocks, somewhat in the same 
manner as the ordinary block-printing of Europe. The 
finer patterns, however, are made by means of a stencil. 
These stencil-plates are made of stout pieces of paper, 
on which the outlines of the pattern are first traced in 
ink, and then perforated with minute holes with a fine 
needle. Charcoal powder is rubbed through these per- 
forations, leaving a fine tracing on the cloth, which is 
afterwards painted with wax and dyed leaving the pat- 
terns in the original color of the cloth. 

These designs, particularly those of Kalahastri 
palampores, are usually of mythological scenes in 
which considerable individual taste is exercised. These 
palampores are used by the Hindus as canopies over 
the idols, and by the Mohammedans as praying car- 
pets. Mythological scenes characterize the former, 
while the latter usually employ some form of the 
Persian tree of life. Palampores are also used for 
more domestic purposes, curtains, furniture-coverings, 
wearing apparel, etc. Some of these, at a distance 
of a few feet, can with difficulty be distinguished from 
the finest of Kashmir embroidered shawls. 

Instead of dipping, a strip of wax is sometimes 
painted on to prevent the color from going beyond the 
point desired, and the dyed part is then painted with a 
brush. 

The principal colors employed are pink, gold, 
bright red, and a very dark-blue. 

Burmese silks are sometimes waxed by means of 
blocks coated with the hot wax. The fabric is then 
dyed a bright color, and when washed to remove the 
wax, in hot water and fullers’ earth, it shows a white 
pattern over a ground color. A multitude of special 
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blocks may be employed to print wax spots uniformly 
over a large cloth, but wherever large plain surfaces 
are covered with wax, either by block-printing or by 
hand, the cracking of the wax permits cobweb-like lines 
of color to penetrate to the cloth after the manner of 
the Javanese batiks described in April. 





LORD SOMERLEYTON’S TRADE INTERESTS. 
ANY of the names now mentioned frequently in 
England by reason of war activities are not rec- 
ognized readily although their owners are often im- 
portant in a trade sense. 

For instance, Lord Somerleyton, who has just 
been attached to King George’s household as one of his 
lords in waiting, is the former Sir Saville Crossley, of 
the carpet manufacturing concern of John Crossley & 
Sons, Halifax, England. His grandfather, Thomas 
Crossley, was the first user of the steam-power loom 
in the weaving of carpet. When he took up carpet 
weaving the steam-loom had just superseded the hand- 
loom in cloth weaving, but nobody had any idea of 
applying steam machinery to such heavy work as car- 
pet weaving. 

Thomas Crossley applied himself to solving the 
application of steam to carpet weaving. One day a 
stranger walked into his office and showed him a steam 
carpet loom that he had just patented. Crossley em- 
ployed the patent, and in twelve months had trebled 
his business; this was the founding of the Crossley 
fortune, and in twenty years his family were million- 
aires. 


HE Haines Furniture Co., Boston, incorporated 
recently for $50,000, to deal in house furnishings 
of all kinds. Harry M. Brenner, president; Carl 


Canner, treasurer; clerk, John FE. Carleton. 
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IN VERDELLET’S PORTFOLIO 


DRAPERY PROPORTIONS SHOWN 


and figured. 
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From a cutter’s sketch book. 












































DETERMINING DRAPERY PROPORTIONS 


E BELIEVE that history will ere long re- 
W peat itself with regard to the popularity of 

window and door draperies. We see indica- 
tions of it in the photographs of contemporary interior 
decoration, and in the tendency to employ pleated and 
draped schemes in the use of cretonnes and light- 
weight fabrics. Everywhere in the departments where 
a practice is made of displaying sample window treat- 
ments, draped treatments are an outstanding feature, 
and this cannot but have a psychological effect upon 
public taste in furnishings. In the planning of drapery 





treatments, one of the chief considerations is the mat- 
ter of proportion. How much of the total height of a 
drapery scheme should be occupied by the valance? 
How deep should the festoons be, and how long the 
tails or cascades? 

In Stephenson’s book, “Cutting and Draping,” the 
rule is given of having the lowest point of the tails 
one-half the distance from the floor, and the lowest 
festoon one-half the length of the tail, but this rule is 
qualified by the following paragraphs: 

“Bear in mind that the purpose of draperies is to 
relieve the austerity of the straight wood lines, and to 
































dress or furnish an otherwise bare space, not to make 
an ostentatious display of fabrics. Moreover, the dis- 
play must be practical as well as decorative. If a win- 
dow is so low that a drapery carried out in proportion 
would be so low as to exclude the light, or interfere 
with the vision, the usual rule must be departed from 
and the drapery raised to a greater height. 

“Again, if we are planning a door, we must allow 
sufficient distance from the floor to the lowest point of 
the festoon for an ordinary person to pass or stand be- 
neath without stooping. In practice it is seldom well to 
leave less than six feet six inches, but of course differ- 
ent designs call for different execution.” 


Verdellet, one of the cleverest French designers 
of twenty-five years ago, gave in his portfolio a scale 
of proportions in the plate that we have reproduced on 
the opposite page. In this plate the drapery, Fig. 4, 
carries out the proportions recommended by Stephen- 


son; that is to say, the tails are half the height of the 





























treatment, and the festoons half the depth of the tail. 

Noetzli, an English designer, copied Verdellet’s 
theory of proportion, but applied it only to narrow 
valance or lambrequin treatments in his plate which we 
reproduce on page 55. 

The sketches shown on page 53 were sent us some 
time ago by Mr. Duffy, of Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia, 
and they represented a suggestion as to the correct pro- 
portions to be employed for window draperies of the 
styles indicated. 

These diagrams are in the nature of elementary 
vules. They are not needed by the experienced de- 
signer whose eye has been trained to correct propor- 
tion by years of practice, but they will be of material 
assistance to students of drapery designing, and inas- 
much as they are the work of standard authors they 
have the value of text-book standing. 





WHEN WAS THE MONEY LOST? 
i. TALKING with a buyer recently we were given a 
new view-point on the question of “mark-down.” 
Said he, “In these strenuous times when a buyer must 
plan quick and profitable turn-overs, it does not pay to 
hesitate too long in unloading unprofitable stock. 

“T used to wince every time I was forced to put 
the knife into goods for which I had a strong personal 
liking. It seemed as if every time I did so I was losing 
money for my firm and it grew to be more difficult 
from time to time as I would calculate making mark 
downs to the extent of $200, $300, $500 and so on. It 
was like throwing away that much money, but I don’t 
look at it that way now, because I have come to see 
that the money was lost when the goods were bought. 

“In other words, if I buy an article at $6 thinking 
I can sell it for $10 and then find that in order to get 
rid of it I have got to sell it for $7.50 or $8, I am not 
losing money now, I paid too much for the article in 
the first place. That’s where my loss came in, for that 
is where the mistake was made. 

“I know that lots of the goods I mark down ought 
to sell at the price originally marked. I know that if 
I had the right kind of salesmen, and the right kind of 
customers, some mark downs would not be necessary, 
but I have got to deal with facts, and here is the way I 
do it. I take that $10 article and reduce it to the price 
that will sell it, and in my mind it is perfectly clear 
that the money represented by the reduction in price 
was lost at the time the goods were bought, not when 
they were forced out at a mark-down sale. 

“Realizing that the goods as they stand in stock 
already represent a loss, it is important for me to get 
rid of them at as little additional sacrifice as may be 
possible; therefore, my mark downs are more in the 
nature of acknowledgment of error and an attempt to 
get back my capital and put it to work as soon as 
possible.” 








HOW TO FIREPROOF TEXTILES. 


HE dread of fire and the realization of the dis- 

astrous consequences which fire may bring to 
fabric decorations in connection with theaters, lodge- 
rooms, hotels and other large buildings, has led to the 
employment of chemical measures to render such 
textiles immune to combustion. 

The process is so simple and the cost so little that 
there is no reason why the fireproofing of cotton dra- 
peries could not be made a matter of interest even to 
the private household. Just now we are having a vogue 
for cretonne and other lightweight printed draperies, 
and it might be a good plan to recommend to the cus- 
tomer the advantage of having the fabrics fireproofed 
at a slight extra cost. 

We give below several successful solutions em- 
ployed for fireproofing purposes, but in the case of 
printed goods would recommend that samples be first 
tested in the various solutions to note whether any 
change of color would be caused. 

The first composition, which may be applied to all 
kinds of fabrics without deteriorating them in any way, 
consists of sulphate of ammonia, two-fifths of a pound; 
boracic acid, three pounds; borax (pure), one-seventh 
of a pound; starch, two pounds, and water, 100 pounds. 
It is simply necessary to steep the fabrics in a hot solu- 
tion of the above compound until they become thor- 
oughly impregnated. 

A very simple but successful fireproofing solution 
is: Sublimated sal ammoniac, two parts; sulphate of 
zinc, one part in twenty parts of water (Vogt). 

Excellent results are obtained by steeping fabrics 
in a solution containing 5 per cent. alum and 5 per 
cent. phosphate of ammonia (Siebrath). 





SWISS CURTAINS ON HAND. 
F. SCHELLING, manufacturer of lace curtains, 
¢ at St. Fiden, St. Gall, Switzerland, with import- 
ing headquarters at 79-83 Fifth Avenue, has received 
and now can deliver from stock an unusual collection 
of Swiss curtains of the better class. 

This selection, which includes Duchesse, Cauter- 
ized Venise, Florentine, two-tone Venise, Saxony 
Brussels, Tambours, Point de Géne and Brise Bies, is 
offered at prices considerably less than what the goods 
would cost if ordered to-day. ‘The Duchesse consist of 
narrow, medium and wide borders, including classic 
designs, both plain and figured centers. Narrow, 
medium and broad borders characterize the cauterized 
Venise, Florentine, Tambours, two-tone Venise, and 
Saxony or double net Brussells. 

The Point de Géne curtains are narrow borders. 

There are also sash curtains by the yard, and em- 
phasis is laid upon the fact that the goods are on hand 
for immedite delivery. 
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DRAPERY PROPORTIONS 


INDICATED By NOETZLI 

















NINETEEN RED CROSS UNITS. 

HE Upholstery Trade Auxiliary of the Red Cross 

was fully organized July 27 at the Aldine Club, 
George McGeachin, chairman, presiding. It is known 
as Industrial Unit 27, New York County Chapter, and 
is formed under the auspices of The Upholstery Asso- 
ciation of America. 

The meeting was attended by Rose Berwin, repre- 
senting The Brooklyn Curtain Work; Mrs. M. Hafner, 
Morris Bernhard Co.; Mercedes Sanches, E. C. Carter 
& Son; L. Howard, Ellis & Lamb; C. G. O’Neill, 
Emden & Wormser; Miss Newman, Haughton & Lee; 
Alice Mealio, S. W. Heim & Co.; Mrs. Grand, Herz 
& Co.; E. Feistel, Edward Maag; V. Fekdman, Mai- 
brunn Co., Inc.; Mrs. M. Wells, Morse & Sprinkle; 
Kittie Cantwell, Eugene Neumaier & Co.; N. Maguire, 
John F. Patching & Co.; H. Walsh, Joseph Popper ; 
FE. Laverty, E. Ries & Co.; Mrs. H. Rittersfeld, W. J. 
Rosenberg; Miss Hertz, Staheli, Rietmann & Co. ; Miss 
Kemper, Davis & Co.; K. O’Neill, B. Lowenfels & Co. 

The above firms will establish Red Cross groups 
within their own shops, and many of them are already 
at work, their first request being for 10,000 khaki kits 
which the Government wants immediately. Later they 
will go into cretonne bags and convalescent cushions. 

Each shop will work under the jurisdiction of the 
Red Cross headquarters, and the unit which has just 
started has pledged the patriotic services of the women 
of nineteen workrooms, which will unquestionably, 
grow under the activities of the Organization Com- 
mittee, Lester W. Bond, D. M. Fernandes and Harry 
B. Hall. 

Khaki supplies will be furnished by the Red 
Cross; cretonnes will be contributed by the wholesale, 
jobbing and import trade. 

All supplies should be sent to the director of sup- 
plies, C. R. Clifford, 373 Fourth Avenue. 

W. E. Rosenthal, Treasurer of the Unit, wishes to 
express his thanks to the trade for funds contributed 
for incidental expenses. 





FLAG DESIGN INFRINGEMENT SUIT. 

ITIGATION, under the alleged infringement of a 

service flag, may have an important bearing upon 
design protection in general, independent of any design 
patent or design registration bill, because the suit of 
the Boulevard Lace & Embroidery Co. against the 
l-clipse Embroidery Works does not rest upon a patent 
or a copyright, but upon the broad claim that they in- 
troduced and created a market for a service flag and 
that the Eclipse Embroidery Works copied their idea, 
and that they are entitled to protection, on the ground 
of unfair competition. 

The Boulevard Co. claim that the flag which they 
introduced was designed with careful attention to the 





technicalities of army and navy uses and that its suc- 
cess was immediate and the profits large. 

They claim that their design department is main- 
tained at an expense of $50,000 a year. The Eclipse 
Embroidery Works produced something which, it is 
claimed, was “copied, pirated, or counterfeited for the 
purpose of unfair competition.” 

The Eclipse Works, in answering the complaint, 
sought an injunction to restrain the Boulevard Co. 
from writing letters to their customers threatening to 
bring suit. This application for injunction was denied, 
and when the Boulevard Lace & Embroidery Co. 
sought an injunction to restrain the Eclipse Works 
from selling their flag, Judge Knox handed down an 
opinion from which we conclude that the Federal 
Court will rule that an originator is entitled to protec- 
tion for loss of profits if he can prove the design of 
his creation has been copied by others, even if it has not 
been protected by copyright or patent; in this case no 
patent had been issued. 


NEW STERN BROS. IMPORTATIONS. 


- THEIR wholesale upholstery department Stern 
Bros. are showing a well-chosen selection of im- 
ported and American-made fabrics in exclusive de- 
signs and rich coloring, consisting of plain and figured 
mohairs, damasks, brocades, velvets, tapestries and 
other decorative textures. 

The French cretonnes recently received are 
offered in choice color combinations, including many 
novel patterns both for upholstery and drapery pur- 
poses. Damasks with satins and taffetas to match and 
a number of light-weight silks are shown in many 
pleasing patterns and in a large assortment of colors. 

A new portiére material which looks similar to a 
tinseled veil is another new number. This material is 
being used considerably by the decorators throughout 
France. 

Thirty-one-inch batik prints on velvet, silk, satin 
and jute are offered in many novel patterns. 





GROWTH OF DECORATING FIRM. 

HE latest step in the development of the business 

of H. F. Huber & Co. is the taking of additional 
floor space to accommodate the growth of their busi- 
ness. They have just leased another floor in the Yale & 
Towne Building, at 9-11 East Fortieth Street. This, 
together with the store they already occupy in. the 
building, gives them three floors, besides their quarters 
in their own building adjoining at 13 East Fortieth 
Street. The business was established some thirty years 
ago at Twenty-second Street and Fifth Avenue. In 
order to keep pace with the up-town drift of business 
they moved into their building at Fortieth Street about 
six years ago. 
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The <lbility to Sketch or Color Very Often Leads to an 
Improvement of One's Position. We Present Herewith 
a Means of Practice That Should Be Very Valuable. 
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DRAPERY SKETCHES FOR COLORING 


S A SUPPLEMENT to this number of “Tue 
UPpiOLSTERER,’ we have prepared a series of 
four special drapery plates printed in light-gray 

ink on water-color paper. These drapery sketches are 
modernized classic examples representing good prac- 
tical styles and they are offered to our readers for prac- 
tical employment in soliciting drapery orders. 

With a little practice in the handling of water- 
color it will be a simple matter to transform these 
sketches into fully colored plates, not only representing 
good drapery style and proportions, but they can be 
made to represent, both in fabric and color, the exact 
material that is being suggested. 

To those who are not accustomed to handling 
water-color we append a few valuable hints. Mount 
the sketches, one at a time, on a plain smooth bristol 
board using photographer’s paste, or a good smooth 
library paste, and weight the cardboard down on a flat 
surface so that it will dry flat and smooth. 

Use a good quality of water-color and good sable 
or camel’s hair brushes, selecting those made for water- 
color use. 

Use distilled water or rain water, and mix the col- 
ors on a porcelain tray. 

Before coloring your sketch, take a broad clean 
brush and go over the surface of the sketch with clear 
water, then with clean blotting paper blot off the sur- 
plus water, leaving the paper slightly damp. This pre- 
vents the water-color, subsequently applied, from dry- 
ing too quickly and leaving sharp edges from each 
brush stroke. It is well, moreover, to keep the sur- 
face of the sketch slightly damp throughout the entire 
process of coloring, being careful not to have so much 
moisture that the colors will run. 

In laying on the color it is well to commence with 
the faintest shades of the scheme, and gradually work 
up to the darkest shades. If vou get too much color 
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at any point, drop clear water on it and blot it off with 
a clean blotting paper. 

The complete series of these sketches comprising 
eight different subjects, four published herewith and 
four more to be published, one each in the next four 
months, will constitute a collection of ideas which by 
a little manipulation may be made to serve a great 
variety of purposes. 

We will have an interesting announcement in the 
August “Upnostrerer,” with further reference to this 
series of plates. 





A GOOD PLAN FROM BOSTON. 


(= of the interesting stories of the last Liberty 
Loan drive was that related by D. C. Theall, of 
the Kk. H. White Co., in connection with his depart- 
ment. 

On the morning of April 23 the employees of the 
upholstery department and workroom combined forces 
and had a parade throughout the store, at 9 a. M., 
commencing at the top floor and marching through 
every department of the house down to the first floor 
where the Liberty Bond booth was located. There they 
lined up and bought their Liberty Bonds. There were 
about seventy people, single file, which made quite a 
long line. Tor music they had a Japanese gong, and a 
little “Miss Columbia” marched at the head carrying 
a banner on which was written: 
Department Bond Buyers.” 


“Busy Upholstery 
Much enthusiasm was 
created throughout the store, and the upholstery buyer 
was complimented by the firm. 


a BAMBERGER & CO., Newark, N. J., have filed 
@ with the Secretary of the State at Trenton, N. J., 
a certificate of payment of capital of $3,850,000, con- 
sisting of $1,000 in cash and $3,849,000 by purchase of 
property. ¥ 














=" HE man who doesn’t Hustle because busi- 
[= t-@ ness is poor is simply MAKING BUSINESS 
hd Fea BETTER FOR HIS COMPETITOR. 

SS No crew in a race will haul down all sail 
because there’s no breeze. That is the time they Stretch 
every Stitch of Canvas. 


Any boat can get along in a gale. Even a dead 
cork will jump along in a brisk current, but if there’s no 
breeze and no current you've got to Hustle. If you 


don’t go Ahead you'll go Behind. 


A Buyer believes in the man who believes in him- 
self. Advertising is evidence of Confidence. If there’s 
depression, don’t encourage it by sitting idle with your 


head in your hands. Spread the Canvas. Reach for 
an oar. DO SOMETHING. 


If your Product is all right, don’t worry—Get Busy. 
If you belong in the race make an Effort. 


BUT if your preduct is only a lot of uninteresting 
merchandise that sells when things are booming and 
buyers buy anything, you might as well sit down again 
because we are going through a period when it’s a case 
of “the survival of the fittest,” and the weak are bound 
to collapse, the same as in drouth or famine. It’s an 
Elimination Process. 


And bear one thing in mind: every Buyer in the 
United States is watching your attitude. 


You're making Reputation right now. 


If you have no right to be in the race, quit. Don’t 
sit in the boat and make others pull your extra weight. 


If all hands worked with this spirit of Aggressiveness 
every Business Craft would show startling progress. 





























HOW TO KNOW ORIENTAL RUG TYPES 


Al Condensed and Simplified Treatise, Covering the Characteristics of the 
Principal Oriental Rug Types and Analyzing the Differences for Ready Reference. 


(Continued from June Issue.) 


SEISTAN. Seistan rugs come from the country lying 
at the intersection of Persia, Afghanistan and 
Beluchistan. They are more Beluchistan in char- 
acter than anything else. The variety is but little 
known in America, but in England they are a rec- 
ognized grade; made in the Senna knot. 

SELVILLE. A grade name for a cheap, modern 
Saraband. 
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Pure type of Tabriz. 


SENNA. Persian. Height of pile one-eighth inch; 
cotton, linen or silk warp; cotton, wool or linen 
filling; narrow web, loose warp end, made with 
from 100 to 360 knots to the square inch. Tied 
in the Senna knot, known also as the Persian knot. 
Large and small sizes. One of the shortest and 
closest-pile rugs made, frequently so tightly woven 
that the back is puckery—the back, moreover, 
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shows no ridges or filling stripes. The designs are 
characteristic—little figures, frequently stripes, 
formal, minute, often Mosaic. Imitation Sennas 
are made at Tabriz, known as the Kurdistan 
Sennas, but these are not tied with the Senna knot. 
See Djeliher and Zelie Sultan designs. 

SERAPI. A grade of Herez rug made in northwest- 
ern Persia. 

SHAH ABBAS. A trade term for a modern Turkish 
rug, also name associated with a certain design. 

SHEMAKHA. City at one time the capital of Khan- 
ate of Shirvan, now a market-place for Caucasian 
rugs, called Soumaks or Cashmeres. 

SHIRAZ. Rug of southwestern Persia. Height of 
pile one-eighth to three-eighths inch; wool, goat- 
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Turkish, Bergamo. 








SHI 





hair warp with wool filling: finish of sides, over- 
cast and parti-colored, a distinguishing character- 
istic; ends, usually finished in a wide, reddish web 
with embroidery stitches worked in; made usually 
in the smaller sizes and 42 to 130 knots to the 
square inch. The Shiraz is also easily recognized 
by its design characteristic; it’s a soft rug and the 
designs suggest something of the Kabistan, having 
frequently Caucasian details and little figures. 

RVAN. 


eighth to one-quarter inch pile. 


Caucasian in Daghestan Province. One- 
Shirvan is a term 
which of late years is applied to modern Daghes- 
tans. The warp is brown or mottled wool, al- 
though in antiques frequently white; the filling is 
wool or cotton; has long, knotted fringe and made 
in small sizes. The same type that years ago was 
called Daghestan—to-day the term Daghestan is 
arbitrarily used for the finer grades. 
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South Kurdistan. 
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Djeliher, a style term for a Senna. 


SICILIAN. The Saracens established rug weavin:: 
in Sicily in the Twelfth Century. 
SILK RUGS. 


rugs. 


Rugs made of silk, not necessarily fine 
Anatolia and 
Persia, following the style of designs of the neigh- 
borhood. 


A great many are made in 


Necessarily they are more expensive 
because made of smaller tufis requiring a longer 
time to weave the fabric. Most of the silk rugs 
are modern. 

SMYRNA. 
which the early Turkish rugs were shipped. 


The district in western Turkey from 

The 
name has been little used since the manufacture of 
domestic rugs in this country under the same 
name. 

SOU J-BOULAK. 
of pile, three-eighths to one-half inch: wool warp 


Xurdistan, western Persia. 21g 
I list tern P Height 


and wool filling; finish of sides, overcast ; one end 
is sometimes web, sometimes loose; number of 
knots to the square inch, 56 to 8&8 Rug easily 
identified; unlike many of the long-pile rugs, the 
pile does not lay flat, but is so closely woven that 
it stands upright. The varn ts fine, and although 
the texture is distinctly Kurdistan and seldom em- 
ploys cotton warp, the designs show Persian in- 
fluence. 


(Continued in the -lugust number.) 
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TRAVELERS’ 


HI committee in charge of the third annual out- 

ing of the Upholstery Association of America is 

making every effort to make this year’s outing 
the best ever held. 

The place chosen for the festivities is Karatsonyi’s 
Hotel, at Glenwood Landing, L. I., and the party will 
start at 12.30 on Saturday, August 10, from a pier at 
east Thirty-first Street. Announcements and tickets 
will shortly be mailed to the entire membership, and a 
canvassing committee, composed of Montague Platt, 
J. J. O'Reilly, Reginald Fry and Joseph P. Hurley, will 
undertake to secure a record attendance. 

The steamer Griswold has been chartered and a 
band engaged. 

The committees for the third annual outing of 
The Upholstery Association of America, Inc., are as 
follows: 

General chairman, D. M. Fernandes. 

entertainment Committee, Lester W. Bond, chair- 
man; W. J. Dinan, Thomas H. Watson, R. F. Mon- 
tague, John Moench, S. Kurnicki, A. B. Vanderhoof, 
William Roberts, John M. Roche, C. R. Stephens, A. 
H. Dolder, Charles H. Sellon, John Commins, J. J. 
Farley, F. J. Frerichs, C. W. Ellis, John R. Gillis, H. 
A. Brown, F. F. Purdy, Montague Platt, Sam Peck, 
I:<dward Weissenborn, George Mason, Jesse Loben- 
stein, Joseph Muir, W. S. Hayward, G. E. Kaiser. 

Baseball Committee, W. J. McNab, chairman; Lee 
Atkinson, John J. Duffy, Harry Brown, Grant Kunze, 
John C. Gifkins, George Sterling. 

Reception Committee, Harry FE. Scripture, chair- 
man; Morris Bernhard, J. L. Swope, P. J. Cremins, 
C. H. Wiley, Harold S. Johnson, James Millen, Grant 
J. Kunze, Lester W. Bond, M. J. Downey, G. Kk. Lans- 
ing, Martin B. Fowler, W. B. Cook, Louis Stern, Her- 
man DeGoff, P. J. Scherer, Sidney S. Anhalt, Wm. S. 
Cameron, William J. Smith, James Kurnicki, Henry 
Jung, Joseph Cavanagh, W. E. Rosenthal, John W. 
Stephenson, Carle Hafner, Norman Findlay, Thomas 
J. Atchison. 

Publicity Committee, Frank F. Lyons, chairman ; 
W. O. Hall, F. F. Purdy. 


Field Sports Committee, L. S. Fox, chairman; 
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OUTING, 





AUGUST TENTH 


referee, Lester W. Bond; judges, M. J. Downey, 
Martin Fowler; timers, Abe Max, John C. Gifkins; 
starter, L. S. Fox; announcer, Harold S. Johnson; 
committee, Harold Burton, W. B. Cook, Charles R. 
Stephens, J. L. Swope, Joseph A. Blankemeyer, Sam 
Kurnicki, Harry Earle. 

Ticket Committee, John W. Stephenson, chair- 
man; Harry B. Hall, Donald McGeachin, F. L. Potter. 

Committee on Prizes and Badges, Harry B. Hall, 
Carle Hafner. 





COMMENCE DAY WITH SINGING. 
N HONOR of the more than five hundred employees 

who have joined the colors from the staff of the 
Robert Simpson Co., Toronto, Canada, the manage- 
ment have arranged to begin each day with a ten- 
minute patriotic service, similar to the plan of John 
Wanamaker and several other American stores. 

The plan was inaugurated on the morning of July 
4, iwo thousand of the employees assembling before the 
opening of the store, while an orchestra composed of 
employees and conducted by the social secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. led the musical part of the ceremony. 

C. L. Burton, general manager of the store, gave 
a one minute address, and in recognition of the fact 
that the inauguration occurred on America’s Indepen- 
dence Day, the gathering sang “My Country ’Tis of 
Thee.” An idea of the character of the service may 
be gathered from the program of songs which included 
“The Maple Leaf,” “Keep the Home Fires Burning,” 
“Onward Christian Soldiers,” “Smile, Smile, Smile,” 
“My Country ’Tis of Thee,” and the Canadian Na- 
tional Anthem. 

The service lasted for ten minutes and within 
three minutes every emplovee was in place ready for 
the day’s business. 





S KANN SONS & CO., Washington, D. C., re- 
* cently distributed $6,000 to their employees, in- 
augurating a plan of distributing to all emplovees a 
share in the profits every month. 





PAAR Ee 


Cyrus Boutwell, a prominent decorator of Denver, 
Colo., has moved to new quarters. 

Blackstone’s, Los Angeles, Cal., has added a floor- 
covering department under the direction of O. Bartlett. 

G. B. Ritter, of the Eclipse Decorating Co., Reno, 
Nev., recently passed away. 

Miss Lyle Babcock, formerly of Los Angeles, is 
now in the decorative department of the S. & G. Gump 
Co., San Francisco. 

Frank Hoffmann, of the wholesale upholstery and 
drapery department of D. N. & E. Walter & Co., San 
Francisco, is making a business trip to the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

M. Kingston, a bedding manufacturer and uphol- 
sterer of San Francisco, has enlisted in the army and 
his place has been closed down temporarily. 

Eph. Enberg, of the Dinwoodie Furniture Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has been made a sergeant in the Field 
Artillery. 

Boadway Bros., Pasadena, Cal., have announced 
their retirement from business, owing to the ill health 
of one of the members of the firm. 

Nathan L. Walter, of San Francisco, representing 
a large floor-covering concern, was married recently at 
Los Angeles. 

J. M. Jordan has resigned as treasurer of the 
Cooper, Coate & Casey Dry Goods Company, whole- 
sale, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ira Chandler & Son have purchased the business 
of the Santa Ana Furniture Company at Santa Ana, 
Cal. 

Fred Plummer, formerly in business on his own 
account on Sutter Street, San Francisco, but more re- 
cently with The Emporium, has joined the decorative 
staff of the City of Paris. 

The Bernhard Mattress Co. are having a two- 
story factory building erected for their needs at Eight- 
eenth and York Streets, San Francisco. 
are maintained at 739 Mission Street. 

The Emporium, San Francisco, has installed a 
self-help department where customers select their 
goods and carry them away. Drapery remnants and 
the cheaper grades of curtains are offered here. 

The C. K. G. Billings residence at Santa Barbara, 
Cal., now nearing completion, is attracting wide atten- 
tion and is considered to be one of the finest in the 
United States erected within recent years. It is de- 
signed by Arch. F. J. Underhill and the decorative 
work is being done by Rodney Benson, who recently 
left on a trip to New York. 

Jack Drew, formerly of Barker Bros., Los An- 
geles, has taken up his work as manager of the deco- 
rative department of J. Hopp & Co., Honolula, H. T., 
and is delighted with the islands. 


Salesrooms 


COAST 





NO TES 


William L. Davis & Sons, Tacoma, Wash., have 
completed the decorative work in a cafeteria and so- 
ciety tea room of the Y. W. C. A. in that city that has 
attracted considerable attention. 

J. F. Hutman, of the decorative department of 
Barker Bros., Los Angeles, has secured a leave of ab- 
sence and will go to New York to take a course in 
architecture. 

Charles H. Dodd, formerly with the S. & G. Gump 
Co., San Francisco, has returned to California from 
Omaha, Neb., where he spent a few months, and has 
associated himself with Donna I. Youmans at Santa 
Barbara. 

James A. Hyde, buyer for the Frederick & Nel- 
son Co., Seattle, Wash., declares that business is so 
satisfactory there that he has not failed to place an 
order with a traveling man who has shown his lines 
this season. 

The furniture store of D. R. Bowling & Son, 
Fresno, Cal., which includes a decorating department, 
has been enlarged and Al. Bowling, formerly with the 
John Breuner Co., Sacramento, Cal., has been placed in 
this section. 

Clarence R. Walter, vice-president of D. N. & E. 
Walter & Co., San Francisco, entertained Mme. 
Schumann-Heink during her recent stay at Camp 
Fremont, and has since left on a trip to Camp Lewis, 
Wash. 

John Hadler, representing the National Lace Co., 
is planning to make a tour of northern California by 
automobile and will then go to Portland, Ore. He 
will be accompanied by Henry Franzen, buyer of 
draperies and upholstery goods for Taft & Pennoyer, 
Oakland, Cal. 

The Curtain Store, Inc., of Oakland, Cal., will 
open a branch in the new Roos Bros. Building at 
Fresno, Cal. Albert Eggers, formerly with W. & J. 
Sloane, San Francisco, will be in charge and will have 
as his assistant George Johnson, well known in deco- 
rative circles in the San Francisco Bay district. 

The new rooms of Cheney Bros. in the Phelan 
Building, San Francisco, have been fitted up in hand- 
some style and E. A. Leinkuhler, who is in charge of 
the drapery goods end of the business, is delighted with 
the change. He left late in June to visit the trade in 
the southern part of the state. 

The Francisco Furniture Exchange, 1055 Market 
Street, in which many manufacturers of upholstered 
furniture have displays and maintain headquarters, 
has taken over two additional floors in an adjoining 
building. Its semi-annual buying event will be held in 
July this year, instead of in August, in order to allow 
retailers to better prepare for the Fall season. 


(Continued on page 66.) 
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From Stephenson’s “Cutting and Draping.” 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 





(Continued from page 64.) 

Charles Darling has returned to his San Francisco 
headquarters from a trip through the Northwest and 
to Denver which has proved to be one of the most suc- 
cessful he has ever made. He was accompanied by his 
assistant, William G. Nielsen, and the territory was 
covered in three weeks, which is considered fast time. 
He announces that during July his office is to be closed 
earlier in the day than usual and will not be open 
Saturday afternoons. 

Joseph A. Tresch, for the past six years connected 
with the San Francisco office of J. H. Thorp & Co. as 
assistant to the late William A. Schenk, and his suc- 
cessor, Sam A. Davis, has been called to the colors and 
has left to secure his training at Camp Kearny. He 
carries with him the best wishes of his former em- 
ployers and a host of friends in the trade. In connec- 
tion with his office duties he has in recent years called 
upon the trade in some of the near-by cities, his knowl- 
edge of the business and manly qualities well fitting 
him for this work. 
A. O’Connell. 


He has been succeeded by Frank 


T. A. CuHurcuH. 





DISPUTED TRADE TERMINOLOGY. 
VIERY little while the question of trade spellings 
comes up, and it becomes necessary for the sake 
of consistency to make a choice of one or another spell- 
ing of a disputed name and adhere to it in spite of what 
others may think or do. For instance, there is the word 
Shikii; this word is spelled Shiki, Shikki, Shaiki, and 
pronounced in as many different ways. 

We do not question the authority of these different 
spellings, but in order to establish for ourselves a uni- 
form style of spelling we consulted a Japanese author- 
ity, and got the pronunciation Sheekee, drawing out 
the last syllable. The Japanese “i” is given the “e” 
sound, and we adopted the form shikii as the nearest 
english equivalent to the Japanese word. 

The word brise bie is another word the spelling 
of which is much disputed. It is spelled bris bis, brise 
bise, brise bis, etc. The French dictionaries do not 
give the term at all, although in the curtain trade the 
term brise bise is used by the French. 

The term seems to be derived from two French 
words, brise—breeze, gale; or from the verb briser, to 
break, the balance of the term may, perhaps, be taken 
from the French word bise—northeast wind. 

Now, if we construe the word to be a combination 
of brise(r) and bise, it would mean literally to bre-k 
the northeast wind; in other words, a screen, and by 
deduction the curtain on the lower half of a window is 
But to use this 
term in English creates an awkward form of words, 


also a screen, therefore, brise bise. 








neither euphonious, nor capable of being pluralized 
without adding a final s. Thus in advertising they 
would need to be referred to as “brise bises” or to fol- 
low the ordinary method of pluralizing compounds, 
“brises bise.”” To make a simple word having the same 
pronunciation as the French, we decided to spell the 
word, wherever used by us in this magazine, brise-bie, 
for the singular form, and brise-bies for the plural, a 
practice which we have followed consistently, and 
which has as much authority as any other form of 
spelling. 

Still another word that is now on all tongues, and 
which as a color will influence decoration, is khaki. 
This word is also spelled and pronounced many dif- 
ferent ways. The “a” in this first syllable has the same 
sound as the “a” of art. The word is an Anglo-Indian 
word, meaning the color of dust or ashes. 

There are scores of other words in trade use, 
about the spellings and pronunciations of which there 
are differences of opinion, but most of them can be 
found in the dictionary. 

It would be advisable for the buyer of a depart- 
ment to insist that his help use uniform pronuncia- 
tions and uniform spellings of these disputed terms. 
Moreover, wherever these terms are used in an ad- 
vertising way they should follow always the same form 
of spelling, and this discussicn is given here to assist 
our friends in determining which form they will adopt. 





A NEW THEATER TREATMENT. 
N PAGE 67 we reproduce an illustration of the 
interior of the Dayton Theater showing the stage 
curtain and proscenium made of cerise-colored rep 
silk, and trimmed with a heavy gold-color bullion 
fringe, with an over-decoration of cerise cords and 
tassels. 

The rep silk, which is one of J. H. Thorp & Co.’s 
materials, has a gold warp which gives a_ two-tone 
effect under illumination. 

The contract was carried out by the Rike-Kumler 
Co., Dayton, and credit for the workmanship is due 
to Homer Ellison, the firm’s workroom manager under 
whose direction the work was completed on schedule 
time. 

The firm also carried out the drapery furnishing 
of the men’s room and the ladies’ room, one utilizing 
one of Elms & Sellon’s cretonnes, the other J. H. Thorp 
& Co.’s Japanese cretonnes. 


HI James Ellis Co., Boston, have incorporated to 
deal in furniture, carpets and draperies with a capi- 


tal of $50,000. 


The new corporation takes over the 


James Fllis Co., a corporation organized under the 
laws of Maine. 
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PROSCENIUM OF THE DAYTON THEATER 


See description on the opposite page. 
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AN EXQUISITE BAUMGARTEN INTERIOR 


The lighting by means of electric bulbs at the intersections of a coffered ceiling is a clever arrangement. 
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“THESE ARE 


WAR TIMES” 





Ie Are Learning but Slowly to Adapt Ourselves to Conditions of Inconvenience, Due to 

the Fact That Il’e Are at War. By Taking It for Granted That the “Other Fellow” Is Try- 

ing to Make Good, as We Are, Our Annoyance IVill Be Less and Our Sympathies May 
Expand. 


HIE telephone call came in in the ordinary way, 
but the voice at the other end was surcharged 
with intensity. 

The speaker had a real grievance which he was 
anxious to unload. 

He was the New York agent for an out-of-town 
manufacturer, and a local buyer had just handed him a 
stiff call down for failure 
to have samples in his de- 


is the labor situation to contend with, the congestion of 
all delivery forms, railroad, freight, express, parcel 
post, and no matter what one may seek to do in the way 
of safeguarding service, some little uncontrollable out- 
side participant can throw sand in the works and block 
the whole machinery. 
Within the last month, B. Altman & Co. reduced 
their delivery service to one 
delivery a day, a thing that 





partment for examination 
at a certain time. 

It developed that this 
particular New York sales 
office handled no big 
freight consignments that 
would make it worth while 
fora truckman to give 
them an unusual service of 
any kind, and the packages 
which were sent out from 
time to time were sufficient- 
ly bulky to need the serv- 
ices of a truckman, but the 
trucking orders were small 
and handled more as a 


human 





and 


celeration there 
are 





smart and annoy. 
sympathy helps to 
make things bearable. 


in normal times would be 
courting disaster. 
Conditions are such 
that it is unreasonable to 
expect any branch of busi- 
ness to run with its cus- 
tomary smoothness of op- 
eration and service. Prac- 
tically every institution in 
the land is working under 
some kind of a handicap, 
short handed, using green 
help, or working overtime 
to make up for lack of com- 
petent 


N the inces- 
sant push 
drive of 
high-speed ac- 


many 


things which 
A little real 


workers, and we 





have all got to exercise an 





courtesy than as a matter 
of profit by the truckman. 

The salesman said he had done everything that he 
possibly could to expedite things up to the point when 
they were given to the expressman, but from that time 
on there was absolutely nothing that he could do, and 
his customer, the buyer, had taken exception to the 
service rendered by his firm in a way that left him 
smarting but helpless. 

We have the liveliest sympathy for any man who 
has to be responsible for results over which he has not 
control. 


ven the man with a big organization at his back 
cannot deliver, under present circumstances, any more 
than a partial service no matter how he may try. There 
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active sympathy for the 
other fellow’s problems. 
‘or the most part the workers and the heads are 
making a sincere effort to “carry on.” Executives are 
working long hours and the helpers are doubling up in 
the attempt to provide a substitute service. A travel- 
ing man told us of taking his trunks across town with 
the truckman, and waiting two hours at the foot of an 
elevator shaft to get them delivered for use. Prac- 
tically three hours of his time was wasted and nothing 
to show for it. Said this salesman, “It doesn’t do any 
good to ‘cuss,’ pray or bribe—there are certain things 
that can’t be otherwise, and we have just got to grin 
and bear them.” 


Nationally we are addicted to impatience. We 






































fret, and fume and fuss if things are not ready on the 
minute and we expect a degree of perfection equal to 
the celerity which we demand as our right. 

We are getting used to the phrase, “These are war 
times,”’ not used in an apologetic sense, but as a rebuke 
against unreasoning demands and no matter what the 
inconveniences or the interferences, we may suffer in 
a commercial way, to bear them patiently, even cheer- 
fully, is as much a part of doing one’s bit as is the buy- 
ing of Liberty Bonds or Thrift Stamps. 


A NEW CRETONNE LINE. 

REAT interest is being displayed by the trade in 

the initial showing of the Graffin & Dolson line 
of cretonnes. The patterns which are now on sale 
show not only a careful discrimination in selection of 
patterns, but the judgment of an artist in the color 
combinations. The line is a distinct addition to the 
line of American-made upholstery fabrics of the bet- 
ter grade. 





UPHOLSTERY DIVISION W.S. S. 

Hk Upholstery Committee reports over $70,000 

worth of stamps sold to date, and has been warmly 
commended by W. Ward Smith for the results ob- 
tained. The sales are now averaging over $3,000 a 
week. 

A satisfactory meeting was held upon the after- 
noon of June 27 by the employees of Elms & Sellon, 
when Mr. Soule addressed them, and nearly $2,000 
was pledged. 

The following firms have organized War Savings 
Societies: H. D. Beuttell, Cheney Bros., Clifford & 
Lawton, Columbia Mills, Ellis & Lamb, Elms & Sellon, 
Quaker Lace Co., Gould-Mersereau Co., Andrew Mc- 
Lean Co., Eugene Neumaier, Joseph Popper, M. H. 
Rogers, B. Saubiac & Son, F. Schumacher & Co., 
Stroheim & Romann, Shapiro & Son, Stead & Miller, 
J. H. Thorp & Co. 





WASHINGTON BUYERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Hk Washington Carpet, Upholstery and Furniture 
Association has been formed by the buyers of 

Washington, D. C., houses. The officers are: W. H. 
Rice, of W. B. Moses & Sons, president; C. Stokes, of 
Hecht & Co., vice-president; J. J. Erwig, of Lans- 
burgh & Bro., secretary and treasurer. 


Hl new Pennsylvania Hotel is being equipped 

throughout with window-shades made of the Os- 
wego “Triplex” cambric shade cloth and it is reported 
that this material was selected regardless of price. 
The Hartshorn shade roller is being used. Adam, Mel- 
drum & Anderson, Buffalo, have the contract. 








PRICE FIXING ON COTTON GOODS. 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made by the War 
Industries Board that a complete schedule of 
price fixing will shortly be put into effect to stabilize 
the value of cotton piece goods. Such regulations are 
certain to have a far-reaching effect but the general 
tendency will undoubtedly be to gradually prevent any 
further unreasonable advances in the cost of raw ma- 
terials essential to our industry. 

The Price Fixing Committee recognizes the need 
for prompt action, and even in the absence of the 
amount of cost data which the committee would like 
to have available, immediate steps are to be taken. 
Any inequalities will gradually be ironed out. The 
following stipulations have been agreed to supple- 
menting provisions previously made: 

“All sales made after June 21 and before October 
1 will be on a basis of the price to be approved by the 
Price Fixing Committee to apply to sales made before 
October 1—this, regardless of the period during which 
the delivery is to be made. 

“Prices will later be fixed to apply to sales made 
during the period October 1 to December 31, 1918, or 
for such other period as may appear desirable at the 
time. 

“The War Service Committee submitted prices on 
a few staple cloths. The prices are materially lower 
than the present market prices. The committee was 
instructed to submit in July a schedule of prices on the 
complete list of staples, as well as prices on cotton 
yarns all on a parity with the prices suggested to-day. 

“On bona fide sales made on or before June 8, 
1918, for delivery previous to January 1, 1919, prices 
will be respected as agreed in the terms of sale.” 





UPHOLSTERY GOLF CLUB. 

HE Upholstery Golf Trade Club will hold its first 

tournament July 16 and 17 under the auspices of 
W. J. Pingston, chairman; John C. Gifkins, secretary, 
and W. J. McNab, treasurer; W. E. Rosenthal and 
John M. Roche as committee on arrangements. 

Members of the trade who are golfers were in- 
vited to meet at the Brook Country Club, where a 
permanent organization will be effected. 

Mr. McNab furnished us with a list of the follow- 
ing men who have signified their intention to play: 

I. R. Bennett, Walter V. Wall, W. J. McNab, 
Geo. H. Gardner, James Milne, James A. Mustard, W. 
E. Rosenthal, John C. Gifkins, John M. Roche, W. J. 
Pingston, Geo. Bomann, L. F. Fechtman Jr., Frank 
Jaeger, Tom Cooper, W. S. Ensign, A. C. King, Nat. 
Wilkes, Paul Gadebusch, Geo. A. Colon, Walter Ryan, 
Herbert Gardner, Ernest Baldwin, John Moench and 
assurances from twenty others. 
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WHO’S WHO IN 
FABRICS 


A VOCABULARY OF 
FURNISHING TEXTILES 











IX ARE constantly called upon to locate 
W fabrics for subscribers, the names of which 
our correspondents can never associate with 
the producer of the goods. These names very fre- 
quently represent the names of towns, or of men, or of 
textures which are old in history. Sometimes they are 
coined names, having no real significance and bearing 
no relation to the character of the fabric of which the 
name is an identification. Some of these names are 
used for a season and then discontinued; others go 
on from year to year and eventually become stand- 
arized. 
For some years we have been compiling names 
of upholstery and curtain fabrics, and a remarkable 
number of names is represented in the list hereunder. 


This list represents the names of fabrics which 
we believe to be still familiarly employed by the trade, 
although it is possible that some of them may no 
longer be common. Names which are marked with 
an asterisk are generic names which may not be prop- 
erly credited to any particular firm. Other names are 
accompanied by the initials of the firms producing 
them, or handling them, and where the same name is 
employed by two firms, we have given the initials of 
both. We have used all names supplied to us at differ- 
ent times, as the distinguishing title of certain manu- 
facturers or importers, just as they have been given to 
us, accepting no responsibility for their authenticity or 
priority, and quoting them only on the authority of the 
firm by whom they have been shown. 








A. T. A. & Co—A. Theo. Ab- 
bott & Co. 

B. & A. Co.—Bennett & Asp- 
den Co. 

B. F. & G—Boutwell, Fair- 
clough & Gold. 

B. McN. & Co.—Bassett, Mc- 
Nab & Co. 

C. B.—Cheney Bros. 

DuP. F. Co.—DuPont Fabri- 


koid Co. 

E. C. C. & Son—E. C. Carter 
& Son. 

F. A. F. & Co—F. A. Foster 
& Co., Inc. 


E. & S—Elms & Sellon. 

F. B. & Co., Inc—Fred But- 
terfield & Co., Inc. 

G. B. & S. Co.—Geo. Brooks 
& Son Co. 

G. R. & Co—Geo. Royle & 


O. 
H. Co.—Harris Co. 
H. D. T. Co—H. D. Taylor 


O. 
J. W. W. & S. Co—J. W. 
Woods & Sons Co. 


L. & S. Co—Loeb & Schoen- 
feld Co. 


M. F. & Co.— Marshall Field 
& Co. 

M. R. M. Co—Moss Rose 
Mfg. Co.; 

O. M.—Orinoka Mills. 

P. S. S. & Co.—Peter 
Schneider’s Sons & Co. 

P. T. M.—Philadelphia Tap- 
estry Mills. 

a M. Co.—P. R. Mitchell 
‘Oo. 

Q. L. Co—Quaker Lace Co. 

R. L. Co.—Robert Lewis Co. 

R. W. & Co.—Rousmaniere, 
Williams & Co. 


S. B. & Co.—Sidney Blumen- 
thal & Co. 

S. & M. Co.—Stead & Miller 
Co. 

S. & R.—Stroheim & Romann. 

T. B. & Co—Titus Blatter & 
Co. 

W. McG. & Co.—Witcombe, 
McGeachin & Co. 

W. T. S. & Son—W. T. Smith 
& Son, Inc. 
W.H. H. Co.—W. H. Horst- 


mann Co. 


Z. M.—Zenith Mills. 














Acacia, W. McG. & Co. 

Adam, O. M. 

Adelphia, M. R. Mfg. Co. 

Aladdin, Z. M. 

Alba Velvet, C. B. 

Algerian Silk, C. B. 

Algiers Velours, B. McN. & Co. 

Alhambra Drapery, E. & S. 

Allestre, O. M. 

Almos Silk, E. & S. 

Alsace Satine, T. B. & Co. 

Althea Sateen, M. F. & Co. 

Alvora Sateen, M. F. & Co. 

Alyth, W. McG. & Co. 

American Repp, T. B. & Co. 

Antique Cloth, E. & S. 

Antique Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 

Antique Metallic Kapock, A. T. A. 
& Co. 

Antique Velvet, B. & A. Co. 

Antwerp Slip-Covering, M. F. & Co. 
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Apollo Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 
Apollo, M. R. Mfg. Co. 

Arabian Cloth, E. & S. 

Ardgour, W. McG. & Co. 
Ardmore Silk Velours, H. D. T. Co. 
Ardsley Velvet, S. B. & Co. 
Arkona, P. R. M. Co. 


Arizona Twilight Cloth, L. & S. Co. 


*Armure. 

Arlington Velvet, S. B. & Co. 
Ashburn, O. M. 

Athol, W. McG. & Co. 
Auburn Brocade, M. F. & Co. 
Augustin Cloth, S. B. 
Augustian Drapery, M. F. & Co. 
Aurora, M. R. M. Co. 
Austrian Shading, O. M. 
Austro Cloth, A. T. A. & Co. 
Avila Velvet, S. B. & Co. 
Avebury, O. M. 


*Bagdad. 
*Baize. 
Bakst, O. M. 
Baliol, W. McG. & Co. 
Barcelona Velours, B. McN. & Co. 
Baronet Cretonne, M. F. & Co. 
Beaconsfield Cretonne, R. W. & Co. 
Beauvais Taffeta, W. McG. & Co. 
*Bedford Cord. 
Bedford Scrim, B. F. & G. 
Belfast Linen, E. & S. 
Belfast Ticking, R. W. & Co. 
Jelgian Repp, T. B. & Co. 
Belgium Tapestry, G. B. & S. Co. 
Belgrave, W. McG. & Co. 
Bellecourt, S. & R. 
*Bengaline. 
Berkley Cords Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 
Berkley Mohair, W. McG. & Co. 
Berkshire Cotton Velours, S. B. & Co. 
3everly Velours, S. B. & Co. 










siltmore, O. M. 
Birchwood Cretonne, M. F. & Co. 
Birkland, W. McG. & Co. 
Blairgowrie, W. McG. & Co. 
Blandford, O. M. 

Bombay Silk, C. B. 

*Book Muslin. 



















































A. & Co. 
Bramble Cloth, E. & S. 
Brentwood, O. M. 
*Brocade (Broché) 
Brocade Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 
*Brocatelle. 
Bruges, W. McG. & Co. 


Brussels Tapestry, S. & M. Co. 
*Burlap. 
Byzantine, O. M. 


Calton, O. M. 
Cambria, M. R. Mig. Co. 


& Co. 
Cambridge Velvet, C. B. 
Cameo Cretonne, F. B. & Co. 
Cameron Cretonne, M. F. & Co. 
Camp Cloth, M. R. M. Co. 
Canonbie, O. M. 

‘anton Velours, B. MeN. & Co. 


-_ 


Capitol Cretonne, M. F. & Co. 
Capital Velvet, S. B. & Co. 
Carleton Cretonne, T. B. & Co. 
Carleton Velours, B. MeN. & Co. 
*Casement Cloth. 

*Cashmere. 


Catriona, W. McG. & Co. 

C. B. (Monogram), C. B. 

Celeste Print, M. F. & Co. 

Century Old Block Prints, J. H. 
& Co. : 

Challie, W. McG. & Co. 

Chessworth, O. M. 

Chinese Cloth, T. B. & Co. 

*Chintz. 


Chiswick, W. McG. & Co. 


¥ Co 
Claremont Voile, E. & S. 
Clifton, W. McG. & Co. 
Clifton Cretonne, M. F. & Co. 
Cloister Cloth, E. & §S. 
Clynder, W. McG. & Co. 
Colonial Velour, P. T. M—C. RB 
Columbia, W. McG. & Co. . 
Columbia Cretonne, E. & S. 
Columbia Cretonne, T. B. & Co. 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


ontinent Cloth, E. & S. 
continental Velvet, S. B. & Co. 
oral Drapery Silk, M. F. & Co 
‘orato Stripe, O. M. . 

Cordova Drapery, E. & S. 

Corduroy. : 

Corduroy Velvet, W. McG. & Co. 
orean Silk, C. B. 

Corinthian Cloth, T. B. & Co. 

( . ee a 

( 


* 


orinthian Reps, J. H. T. & Co 
cornwall Ticking, T. B. & Co. 
‘oronet Cretonne, T. B. & Co. 
‘orona, M. IX. Mig. Co. 

‘orona Velvet, B. & A. Co. 
‘orsican Repp, T. B. & Co. 
‘otillion Cloth, E. & S 

-otton Damask. 

‘ountess Taffeta Silk, M. F. & Co 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
Craftcrash, E. & S. 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
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raft-Lace, Q. L. Co. 
‘rafter’s Cloth. FE. & § 
*Crepe. 

“repe Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 
crest Print, M. F. & Co 





3oulevard Reversible Kapock, A. 7 


Brunswick Velours, B. McN. & Co. 


Cambridge Drapery Fabric, W. McG. 


Castle Hemstitched Etamine, L. & Co. 


Chiswick Cloth, F. A. F. & Co., Inc. 


Claremont Silk Stripe Velour, H. D. 


oOlumbia Jaspé Velours, S. B. & Co. 


*Crete. 
*Cretonne. 

Crinkled Rep, C. B. 
Cypress, M. R. Mig. Co. 


Damascus, Z. M. 
* Damask. 

Danish Cloth, T. B. & Co. 

Danzig Velvet, B. & A. Co. 
Delhi Taffeta, E. & S. 

Delphi Velvet, B. & A. Co. 
*Denim. 

Denmark Tickng, R. W. & Co. 
Derwent, W. McG. & Co. 
Devonshire, W. McG. & Co. 
Diana Cloth, M. R. M. Co. 
Dijon Taffeta, W. McG. & Co. 
*Dimity. 

Directoire Cloth, E. & S. 
Dominican Drapery, M. F. & Co. 
Doric Satin, J. H. T. & Co. 
Dorothea Cretonne, P. R. M. Co. 
Dover Velours, B. MeN. & Co. 
Dragon Fly, O. M. 

Drapery Velours, L. & Co. 
Dresden Ticking, R. W. & Co. 
Druid Cloth, F. A. F. & Co., Inc. 
Duchess Taffeta Silk, M. F. & Co. 
Dundee Burlap, M. F. & Co. 
Dundee Crash, E. & S. 
Dunvegan, W. McG. & Co. 
Duplex Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 
Duplex Leoiin Cloth, T. B. & Co. 
Duplex, M. Rk. Mig. Co. 

Duplex Sedan Cloth, T. B. & Co. 
Dutchess Velvet, B. & A. Co. 


Edenside, W. McG. & Co. 
Edgecomb, O. M. 

Egremont, O. M 

Eleo Tapestry Cloth, L. & Co. 
Electra Cloth, L. & Co. 

Elite Velvet, B. & A. Co. 
Elmhurst Burlap, E. & S. 
Elmsoie, E. & S. 

Elwood Chintz, M. F. & Co. 
Embossed Velours, B. MeN. & Co. 
Empire Taffeta Cretonne, M. F. & Co. 
English Repp, T. B. & Co. 
Ensign Bunting, M. F. & Co. 
Espanol Velvet, B. & A. Co. 

Essex Rep, M. F. & Co. 

Essex Ticking, R. W. & Co. 
*Etamine. 

Eton Mercerized, S. & M. Co. 


Eton Silk, S. & M. Co—W. McG. & Co. 
Eversley, O. M. 
Ex Ray Cloth, G. B. & S. Co. 


‘abrikoid, DuP. F. Co. 
‘abrique Savoie, FE. & S. 
fairfax Bunting, M. F. & Co. 
‘airfax, Z. M. 
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Fairfield Slip-Cover Damask, M. F. & 


Co. 


Fairmount Poplin, W. T. S. & Son, 


Inc. 

Falkirk Edging, W. McG. & Co. 
Fedora Cloth, T. B. & Co. 

Ferndale Silkaline, L. & Co. 
Flanders Cloth, S. & M. Co. 
Flemish Cloth, T. B. & Co. 

Flemish Drapery Silk, M. F. & Co. 
Floreda Rep, M. F. & Co. 

Florence Rep, M. F. & Co. 
*Florentine. 

Fontainebleau Rep, M. F. & Co. 
Foresta Corona, M. R. Mig. Co. 
Franciscan Drapery, M. F. & Co. 
French Cretonne, T. B. & Co. 
French Repp, T. B. & Co. 

French Satine, T. B. & Co. 

friars Cloth, Fk. A. F. & Co., Inc. 
Friezette Mohairs, J. H. T. & Co. | 








*Frou Frou. 


Fulvia, M. R. Mig. Co. 


Geisha Silk, C. B. 

Genoa Drapery Silk, M. F. & Co. 
Georgian Cloth, G. R. & Co. 
Gladstone Cretonne, R. W. & Co. 
*Glazed Chintz. 

Glisnet Drapery Silk, M. F. & Co. 
Gloaming. W. McG. & Co. 
Gloria Ticking, M. F. & Co. 
*Gobelin (Hand-loom) Tapestry. 
*Gobelin (Machine-made) Tapestry. 
Goldberry, W. McG. & Co. 
Gold Leaf Burlap, H. Co. 

Gold Leaf Denim, H. Co. 

Gold Leaf Marquisette, H. Co. 
Gold Leaf Scrim, H. Co. 

Grandee Cloth, F. A. F. & Co., Inc. 
Grecian Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 
*Grenadine. 

Greendale, W. McG. & Co. 
Greenleaf Cretonne, M. F. & Co. 
Greenwich Village Prints, C. B. 
Grenada Brocade, M. F. & Co. 
Gresham Mohair, W. McG. & Co. 
Greystoke, O. M. 

Griswold, W. McG. & Co. 

Gros Point. 


Grosvenor, W. McG. & Co. 
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Habutai, W. McG. & Co. 
*Haircloth. 

Halcyon, M. R. Mfg. Co. 
Hampton, O. M. 
Hampton Ticking, T. B. & Co. 
Hayton, W. McG. & Co. 
Hexham, W. McG. & Co. 
Hindu Cloth, T. B. & Co. 
Holyrood, W. McG. & Co. 
*Homespun. 

Hudson Velvet, H. D. T. Co. 
Huntly, W. McG. & Co. 


Imperial Denim, M. F. & Co. 
Imperial Ramie Velours, S. B. & Co. 
Imperial Velvet, B. & A. Co. 

India Bunting, M. F. & Co. 
*Interlining. 

Iona, Z. M. 

Italian Ticking, E. & S. 

Ivory Cloth, E. & S. 


Jaclin Drapery Silk, M. F. & Co. 
Japanese Cloth, A. T. A. & Co. 
*Jaspé. 

Jaspé Cretonne, T. B. & Co. 
Jaspé Kintbury, O. M. 

Jaspé Derby, O. M. 

Jaspé Satin, J. H. T. & Co. 
Jaspé Sicilian, A. T. A. & Co. 
Jaspé Tapestry, S. & M. Co. 


Jaspé Velvet, B. & A. Co. : 
Jenesa Drapery Silk, M. F. & Co. 
* Jute. 


Kalido, M. R. Mig. Co. 
Ka-ne-ko Stripe, C. B. ; 
Kapoask Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 
Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 
Kaponese Tapestry Kapock, A. T. A. 
& Co. 
Karnak, M. R. Mfg. Co. 
Kelso, O. M. 
Kelvedon, O. M. 
Kenilworth Cretonne, M. F. & Co. 
Kenora, O. M. 
Kensington Drapery Fabric, W. McG. 
& Co. 
Kensington Silk, C. B. 
*Kent Silk. 
Kerry Cloth, F. A. F. & Co., Ine. 
Keswick, W. McG. & Co. 
Khartoum Drapery Silk, M. F. & Co. 
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iKhiva, M. R. Mig. Co. Mossgiel, W. McG. & Co. Regal Silkaline, H. Co. 
Kintbury, O. M. *\Muslin. Regal Taffeta Cretonne, M. F. & Co. 
Kiota Silk, C. B. Myra Sateen, M. F. & Co. Regent, M. k. Mig. Co. 
Kirkbride, W. McG. & Co. Mysore Silk, C. B. Regina, M. R. Mig. Co. 
Knickerbocker Velours, S. B. & Co. Mystic, Z. M. Rembrandt, Z. M. 
Knightsbridge Drapery Fabric, W. *Repp. 
McG. &Co. Naples Velour, P. T. M. Retsof Drapery, F. A. F. & Co., Inc. 
' Kobe Drapery Silk, M. F. & Co. Nassau Denim, M. F. & Co. Ricksha Cloth, T. B. & Co. 
§ Kreko Silk, C. B. National Ticking, R. W. & Co. Ripple Cloth, O. M. 
y Naugatuck Fancy Velvet, S. B. & Co. Rochelle Cretonne, E. & S. 
i *Lampas. Net Lace, W. McG. & Co. Roma Velvet, C. B. 
f *Lambelles. Nightshade, W. MeG. & Co. Roman Velours, H. D. T. Co. 
ia Lancashire Chintz, M. F. & Co. Noonshade, W. McG. & Co. Roslin, W. McG. & Co. 
é Langdale, W. McG. & Co. Norman Cloth, E. & S. Roubaix Cloth, E. & S. 
é Laurel Ticking, M. F. & Co. Norman Denim, M. F. & Co. Roumanian Cloth, E. & S. 
: Laurel, W. McG. & Co. Normandie Drapery, M. F. & Co. Rowland, W. McG. & Co. 
' Lenox Cretonne, R. W. & Co. Norman Repp, T. B. & Co. Roubaix Drapery Fabric, W. McG. & 
Lenox Velours, H. D. T. Co. Norman Satine, T. B. & Co. Co. 
Leolin Cloth, T. B. & Co. Norman Tapestry Effect, M. F. & Co. Roumania Ticking, R. W. & Co. 
Leolin Tapestry Cloth, T. B. & Co. Norman Velvet, \W. McG. & Co. Royal Cloth, T. B. & Co. 
Leona Satine, T. B. & Co. Nulace, F. B. & Co., Inc. Royaline Crépe, F. A. F. & Co., Inc. 
Leone Drapery Silk, M. F. & Co. Royco Austrian Cloth, G. R. & Co. 
Lerwick. W. McG. & Co. Oban, W. McG. & Co. Rubella, W. McG. & Co. 
Liberty Cretonne, L. & Co. Opalescine, M. R. Mig. Co. Rugby, M. R. Mig. Co. 
Lindundy Cloth, T. B. & Co. *Organdie. Russian Net, O. M. 
Lille Velours, B. McN. & Co. *Organzine. 
*Linen Crash. Orleans Sateen, M. F. & Co. Samara Silk, C. B. 
Llama, M. R. Mig. Co. Oriental Kapock Brocade, A. T. A. Sargosa Drapery Silk, M. F. & Co. 
Lorient Velours, B. McN & Co. & Co. *Sateen. 
Lorraine Satine, T. B. & Co. Ostend Taffeta Cretonne, M. F. & Co. *Satin Damask. 
Lomond, W. McG. & Co. Oxford Taffeta Cretonne, M. F. & Co. Satin Imperial, C. B. 
Louis XV Velours, B. McN. & Co. Oxford Velours, H. D. T. Co. Satin Reuss, S. & M. Co. 
Louise Taffeta Silk, M. F. & Co. Satineen Satine, T. B. & Co. 
Lucerne Cretonne, R. W. & Co. Pacific Satines, L. & Co. Satinet Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 
Lustra Drapery Silk, M. F. & Co. Pacific Taffeta, L. & Co. Satra Stripe, C. B. 
Lustrah Mohair Velours, S. B. & Co. Pagoda, O M. Satonia Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 
Luxembourg Velvet, W. McG. & Co. Palada Velvet, C. B. Savona Drapery Silk, M. F. & Co. 
Luxors, M. R. Mig. Co. Pamico Cretonne, L. & Co. Savona Velvet, C. B. 
Lyndhurst, O. M. Pandora, M. R. Mig. Co. Savoy Cretonne, T. B. & Co. 
Lyons Taffeta, W. McG. & Co. Paragon Cretonne, M. F. & Co. Saxony Cloth, E. & S. 
Lyric Velour, P. T. M. Parisian Satine, E. & S. Scotch Grenadines, E. C. C. & Son 
Lythmore, O. M. Patrician Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. Scotia Cloth, E. & S. 
Peerless Velvet, H. D. T. Co. *Scrim. 
Madison Velours, S. B. & Co. Persia Drapery Silk, M. F. & Co. Sedan Cloth, T. B. & Co. 
Madranet, J. W. W. & Sons Co. *Petit Point. Selma Sateen, M. F. & Co. 
*Madras. Pimpernel, W. McG. & Co. *Serge. 
Magnolia Cretonne, M. F. & Co. Pinedale, W. McG. & Co. Shadow Cretonne, T. B. & Co. 
Malta, Z. M. Pisa Velours, B. MeN. & Co. Shadowsilk, M. F. & Co. 
Manchester Ticking, T. B. & Co. Plain Moire Satineen, T. B. & Co. Shantung Casement Silk, M. F. & Co. 
Marjorie Marquisette, M. F. & Co. *Plush. Shazarre Drapery Silk, M. F. & Uo. 
Mayfair, M. Rk. Mig. Co. Plymouth, O. M. *Sheila. 
Mayfair Taffeta Cretonne, M. F. & Co. Polychrome, O. M. Shelburne Cretonne, T. B. & Co. 
Mayfield Taffeta Cretonne, M. F. & Co. Polychrome Sunray, O. M. Sheenette, M. F. & Co. 
Marcellus Cloth, G. B. & S. Co. Pompecian Velvet, C. B. Sheraton, W. McG. & Co. 
Marlin, O. M. *Poplin. Shikii Brocade, C. B. 
Marseilles Repp, T. B. & Co. Premium Cretonne, T. B. & Co. Shikii, C. B.—W. H. H. Co. 
Marseilles Velours, H. D. T. Co. Primrose Silk, C. B. *Sicilian. 
Maryland Ticking, M. F. & Co. Princess Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. Sicilian Cloth, T. B. & Co. 
Melba, Z. M. *Printed Linen. Silkolete, M. F. & Co. 
Mercel Chintz, E. & S. *Printed Warp. *Silkoline. 
Medici, W. McG. & Co. Prints de Luxe, J. H. T. & Co. Silkray Drapery Silk, M. F. & Co. 
Mentone, W. McG. & Co. Priory Cloth, F. A. F. & Co., Ince. Silhouette Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 
Mersil. M. R. M. Co. Punjab Silk, C. B. *Silk Damask. 
: Mettaline, T. B. & Co. Putney Cretonne, T. B. & Co. Silk Venetian, A. T. A. & Co. 
Mikado Draperv Silk, M. F. & Co. Pyramid Marquisette, F. B. & Co. Simili Montpensier, O. M. 
Milan Cloth, E. & S. Pyramid Nuiace, F. B. & Co. Soldras, A. T. A. & Co. 
Milano Drapery Silk, M. F. & Co. Pyramid Scrim, F. B. & Co. Solis, Z. M. 
Minerva. Z. M. Somerset, M. R. Mfg. Co. 
*Mohair Damask. Quadrille Cloth, E. & S. Sorrento Repp, T. B. & Co. 
Mohair Printed Friezettes, J. H. T. & Sorrento Voile, E. & S. 
Co. Radiant Cloth, G. B. & S. Co. Sparkleigh, O. M. 
*Moiré. Radium Art Silk, A. T. A. & Co. St. Cloud, O. M. 
*Momie Cloth. Radnor, M. R. Mfg. Co. St. Regis Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 
: Mongolian Cloth, T. B. & Co. Rainbow Dot Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. Statford, M. R. Mfg. Co. 
Monk’s Cloth, C. B.—F. A. F. & Co., Rainbow Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. Standard Silkoline, M. F. & Co. 
Inc. Rainbow Satonia Napock, A. T. A. & Standard Velvet, B. & A. Co. 
Montrose, W. McG. & Co. Co. Standish Chintz, E. & S. 
Montrose Drapery Silk, M. F. & Co. *Ramie. Standish Crash, E. & S. 
Moorland, W. McG. & Co. Ravenna Velvet, C. B. Stanleigh, O. M. 
*\oquette. Ravenswood, O. M. Sterling Velvet, B. & A. Co. 
Mortlake, W. McG. & Co. Raydon, O. M. Stratford Velvet, C. B. 
Moray, W. McG. & Co. Raymore, O. M. Strea Velvet, B. & A. Co. 
Moschatel, W. McG. & Co. Ravon, R. L. Co. Striped Velours, B. & A. Co. 
Mosque Velvet, B. & A. Co, Regal, M. R. Mig. Co. (Continued on page 79.) 
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YOUR CLOTS 
Tests Which Tell What Fabrics Are Made of— , 
How to Know the Different Fibers and to Detect e 
Their Presence in Goods. 
: 
() GET at the details of fabric construction, to when burned crisps up and leaves a small black coal . 
determine what is required to reproduce cloths, at the end of the thread (see illustrations). Tin . 
and fix the cost of manufacturing, accuracy is weighted silk does not crisp up, but leaves a black ash | 
most essential. This accuracy can be obtained only after burning, in the form of the thread, this being ; i 
through a practical knowledge of the nature and char- the mineral content. Black silk weighted with iron ' 
acteristics of the fibers in order that they may be when burned leaves a soft, fluffy, white ash, turning to i 
readily recognized. Every detail of the fabric must be red, and which smolders for a short time before going , 
minutely examined and carefully tested and a record out. If weighted with sugar, it leaves a large coal, , 4 
made of the findings. the sugar boiling up just as sugar will do when dropped ' 
There are three groups of fibers, artificial, animal on a hot stove. 
and vegetable, each easily distinguished from one Mineral weighting in silk can be detected by plac- 
another. ing a sample on a small dish and leaving it in a hot | 
The animal fibers used in the textile industries oven (about 400° F. or 200° C.) for about an hour; 
with which we are most concerned are the silk pro- the pure silk will be consumed and the weighting will, 
duced by the silk worm and the hairs from various until disturbed, remain in the same original form of the 
animals, such as sheep, goats and camels. Animal fabric. : 
fibers may be distinguished from vegetable fibers by In testing silk by burning it is sometimes difficult . 
their appearance under the microscope, and by their to discern thereby whether the silk has been weighted , 
different chemical composition. While vegetable with sugar or tannic acid. Sugar, it is true, is rarely 
fibers consist principally of cellulose or a compound used to-day as a weighting medium. Its presence, 
of cellulose, animal fibers are composed in the main of however, can be detected by chewing a bit of the silk, 
protein substance. when, if sugar is present, it will be disclosed by the 
The vegetable fibers in which we are most inter- sense of taste. 
ested for our purposes are cotton and linen. The ashes of animal fiber are spongeous and some- 
The artificial fibers may be divided into two what like baked coal, showing a heavy curl as seen in 


groups, one of mineral and the other of animal 
vegetable origin. In the first there would be classed 


~ ed 


such fibers as spun glass and metallic threads, in the 
second group may be put the various artificial silks. 






There are many simple physical tests for determin- 





panacea 


ing the kind of fiber used when analyzing a cloth. On 
igniting animal fibers they curl up and emit an odor 


us 4. 
: Wy ‘ ‘ i 


A 
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Fig. 4—Heavily weighted silk indicated by the cinder-charred 
end which under the flame has curled up like burning horn. 


of burned horn. It is quite distinct from the odor of 


Pole . 
THN 


\\ 


burned wood given off by burning vegetable fibers. 


When applying the burning test there should be noted 


Ke ous 


the rapidity of combustion, the residue afterward, and 





a eS 


the odor while burning. Wool burns slowly, goes out 





i 


quickly, leaves a gummy residue and has a very dis- 











agreeable odor. Pure silk when burning has the char- 
acteristics of wool but to a less extent. Pure dye silk 
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the burned ends of the tin-weighted silk fibers shown 
in Fig. 1, while the ashes of the vegetable fiber are 
very light and fluffy and almost straight, as shown in 
the ends on the right of Fig. 2. 

Under combustion animal threads produce smoke. 
Vegetable threads when burning are rather smokeless. 


‘ 








area 


Fig. 1—Threads of tin-weighted silk showing burned thick 
ends, curled up like a cinder. Fig. 2—Cotton threads with 
burned ends. 


After a flame has been touched to the animal fiber it 
dies out of itself, because of its slow combustion, 
while with vegetable threads the burning is a continu- 
ous line of flame. 

From the appearance of the ashes of the burned 
fiber, we may thus learn whether or not the filaments 
are animal or vegetable matter. 

The burning test was applied to the threads shown 
in Fig. 1 and produced a black, hard curly ash emitting 
a sharp pungent odor like the burning of animal matter 
such as horn. 

The ashes of artificial silk after burning are so 
light and of such small quantity that they scatter and 
have the odor of burning paper or that of a pine match. 

The principal weighting mediums used in silk are 
metals—iron and zinc—and tannic acid, seldom sugar. 
By burning threads of weighted silk the following re- 
sults may be noticed: First, the threads do not burn 
at all but heat up red. Second, the threads turn into a 
spongeous cinder as described above. Third, the ashes 
turn into a curly mass like that of burned animal mat- 
ter such as hair or horn and afterwards become very 
light, readily crumbling to a powder under touch. 

Fig. 3 shows a piece of silk fabric weighted with 
metal; it does not burn readily but heats red hot and 
remains in its straight form. The part exposed to the 
flame has kept much of its original texture. Dark- 
colored silk fabrics are mostly weighted with iron and 
light colors with zinc. 

Fig. 4 shows a weighted silk. This is clearly dem- 
onstrated by the blisters appearing in long form from 
top to bottom, or left to right; if blisters boil we have 
a sure sign of sugar weighting. 

Fig. 5 shows a silk fabric heavily weighted with 
sugar from which sugar bubbles were oozing during 
the fire test. 

Often while burning the silk fabric reaches a red 
heat, blisters appearing at the same time; this is a sign 
of weighting with metal and tannic acid. 

In order to recognize linen, hemp and jute, spill 
upon the cloth muriatic acid, wash several times in 
clear water to purify and spill ammonia over. Linen 
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will become gray brown; hemp will become pink; jute 
will become blood-red. 

Linen threads are necessarily irregular in sizes; in 
their length there are some parts stronger than others. 
Cotton thread is much more regular. The difference 
may be particularly observed in ironed goods where 
the threads can be seen larger in some places. A very 
good method is to examine the cloths by holding them 
up to the daylight, the regularity of the cotton being 
at once apparent. 

Mercerized cotton is discernible from ordinary 
cotton by its brilliant luster. On examination under 
a microscope the threads of the mercerized cotton 
appear much smoother than those of the ordinary. 
Chemical methods of arriving at the composition of 
such products (a description of which would be too 
long) would show precisely the degree of merceriza- 
tion of the cotton. Besides, the affinity of mercerized 
cotton for dyestuffs is much.more marked than in the 
case of ordinary cotton, the difference being at once 
apparent by dyeing both in a purple dye and then put- 
ting the threads into a solution of muriatic acid and 
water, or sulphuric acid, when the threads of the one 
turn blue in a short time, whereas the others assume a 
violet hue. 

Cotton burns very quickly, and is difficult to blow 
out and often continues to smolder until all is con- 
sumed. It sometimes happens that a piece of cloth 
woven with cotton in one direction and silk in the 
other will be consumed in the direction of the cotton, 
leaving the silk intact, or if cotton and silk are care- 
fully mixed together in the yarn, by unraveling one 
strand and burning the different fibers in it, cotton will 
be indicated by the way in which one section will be 
consumed. 

Linen burns much like cotton but is not so inflam- 
mable, as it has less oil in the fiber and less air in the 
woven cloth, the long, smooth fibers of the linen pack- 
ing more closely together than the many short rough 
ones in the cotton cloth. 

The material may be tested by pulling out threads 





Fig. 3—Lightly weighted silk showing dark burned end and 
profusion of much of the original texture before burning. 
























Fig. 5—Sugar weighting is seen in the ash of this 
specimen of burned silk, the curled up portion 
being the burned end. 


and examining the ends. Cotton fibers are short with 
fuzzy ends, while linen fibers are long, with uneven 
ends, usually pointed. Wool fibers are short, kinky 
and stiff; fibers of reeled silk are long, straight and 
lustrous, while fibers of spun silk are short and easily 
broken. 

The tearing test may be used at times to deter- 
mine whether the goods are pure or union goods. Linen 
quickly torn will leave straight, smooth threads along 
the edge of the tear, but cotton will curl up. The ear 
can accustom itself to the sound of the tearing of vari- 
ous materials. The noise accompanying the tearing of 
cotton is unlike that of linen. The warp has its voice 
and the filling quite another, the former being shrill 
while the latter is apt to be dull. Silk tears differently 
from wool. 

If water is dropped on cotton and linen goods, the 
moisture spreads rapidly on linen but will remain un- 








Plain paneled walls form an admirable foil for elaborate furniture and drapery. 





absorbed on the cotton for some time. This is not 
a safe test when the sizing on the material is so heavy 
as to prevent the water from being absorbed. When 
glycerine is dropped on cotton and linen, the linen 
will become transparent, but cotton will not be affected. 
When crushed in the hand linen wrinkles more than 
cotton. 

Artificial silk compared with true silk feels 
harsher to the touch, and lacks the elasticity of the 
natural product. The very high glassy luster of the 
imitation distinguishes it from the natural silk. Na- 
tural silk may be given a metallic finish almost as 
lustrous as the artificial fiber by stretching, so that 
luster alone is not a safe guide for determining the 
difference. The wood silk is about eight times heavier 
than natural, contains 2 per cent. more moisture, is 
inferior in covering power and has approximately 20 
per cent. less strength than that of genuine silk. Arrti- 
ficial silk fibers swell up when immersed in water 
while the fibers of true silk remain unchanged. The 
specific gravity of wood silk is considerably higher 
than that of the natural. Wood fiber silk can be de- 
tected by burning. Being of a vegetable fiber base it 
burns the same, quietly and quickly with a clear flame 
just like a cotton yarn and gives off a burned wood 
odor. 


ARSHALL FIELD & CO. have an honor roll on 
+ a tablet standing prominently in the window of 
their Broadway showroom which thus far bears upon 
it the names of forty employees. Twelve more are to 
be added. 
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STYLING A 


FABRIC 





LINE 


There Is No Man in the Interior Decorating Field Who Is Not More or Less In- 
terested in the Kind of Fabrics That Are Being Produced. Since the European 
IVar Has Cut Off the Supply of Foreign Productions, a Tremendous Demand for 


-Imerican-Made Styles Has Followed. 


In the Field of Styling There Are Splen- 


did Opportunities for Men of Discrimination and Taste. 


not made,” but it has also been indicated that some 

training and a goodly measure of natural aptitude 
have some influence. There are no established schools 
of the technology of styling. The training is largely 
that which is acquired in the School of Practical Ex- 
perience or the University of Knowing How. 

Some time, somewhere and by somebody, there is 
going to be an endeavor made to improve existing 
methods of making a fabric styler by establishing 
practical training. The acquisition of a knowledge of 
fabric styling is limited to the picking up of informa- 
tion relating to facts which have been collected from 
various sources, with little or no thought being given to 
underlying principles. Of course, such information 
is of limited value, except to one in a fabric house 
who is in a position to be able to utilize what is so 
learned. 

The style student’s advancement is dependent upon 
his own individual efforts; unless he is fortunate in 
being so situated that he is receiving instruction from 
a practical man. He is at all times placed in the posi- 
tion of the discoverer, and must constantly employ 
those faculties which give a particular aptitude for the 
work in hand. In other words, he must find things out 
for himself. Of course, if he is being coached by some 
one engaged in styling, he is then independent of that 
self-reliance so essential in the cultivation of observa- 
tion, initiative and creative ability. 

The student with a working knowledge of textile 
mathematics and mechanics, which may have been 
acquired in a textile school or in actual contact with 


| T HAS been said that good fabric stylers are “born, 
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work in the mill, is ready to take up a more advanced 
line of thought that will not only test his judgment and 
taste, but his ability also to interpret the taste and 
judgment of others. Success in fabric styling is de- 
pendent in no small degree upon how well one’s facul- 
ties are trained to accurately interpret the needs of the 
public. The successful man must have his finger con- 
stantly upon the pulse of public demand, feeling what 
it is as well as knowing what are fashion’s ever- 
changing requirements intuitively, as it were, long in 
advance of the time when his creations are to actually 
reach the public. 

So in addition to a knowledge of how the goods 
are made in the processes of manufacturing which 
begin with the raw material and end with the finished 
article, our student must learn how to accurately define 
the trend of fashions, what will appeal to different 
classes and how to successfully cater to public taste 
and judgment by his creations. In a word, he must 
anticipate months ahead of the time of their introduc- 
tion to the distributing purchasers just what the public 
will want—some three to six months ahead of the time 
that it will be wanted. It is certain that this will have 
to be done accurately, for the styler’s “hunch” of what 
is wanted must spell success for his ideas or his reputa- 
tion and income will suffer. 

One of the earliest styling problems that the stu- 
dent will be called upon to solve is that of the applica- 
tion of color to fabrics. He must therefore know 
colors and their value in relation to each other and to 
the materials and the purposes for which they are to 
be used. As in music, the beauties of the classics can 






only be fully appreciated by gifted persons or those 
trained up to the necessary standard, so in regard to 
color, the appreciation of good combinations can be 
achieved by the development of the faculties of color 
perception. Hence the style student should be well en- 
dowed with good perceptive organs in order to have a 
dependable judgment of color, size and form. Color 
study, therefore, is necessary for the acquirement of 
good taste, which can be developed by industry on the 
foundation of natural ability. 

An old writer has said: “Go to Nature; learn her 
ways and be wise.” This command should be closely 
followed in regard to color study. It develops taste 
and good coloring and the ability to distinguish be- 
tween good and middling schemes. 
There is a variable degree of 
taste, but as education plays a con- 
siderable part in the development 
of taste, why not improve it? 
Natural ability is the foundation, 
and cultivated taste is the result of 
education and experience. From 
the point of view of the fabric 








be developed, the end and aim of all studies in color. 

Because the variation and combination of color in 
nature is infinite and is rich with suggestion to the 
thoughtful mind, the textile student will find much that 
will prompt color inspiration and schemes by extending 
his observations and studies so as to take into con- 
sideration nature’s handiwork everywhere. 


We have but to consider the tastes of savage and 
civilized people to get new angles and schemes for dif- 
ferent color harmonies and combinations. Take, for 
instance, the color themes presented to us in a study of 
the tribes of unknown Mexico, of the Aztecs, and as 
we advance in our knowledge of them there is excited 
in us more and more wonderment of the astonishing 
color tastes of the Mexicans. 
These savages preferred bright 
and gaudy colors which were 
striking in appearance and effect, 
and they showed strong prejudices 
for or against certain colors 
which, in all probability, were due 
to racial training and experience. 
In the dyeing of the wools which 








HE fabric styler ought to 

study Nature everywhere 
and reason much with himself 
upon all sides, making use of the 
most excellent parts that com- 
pose the examples before him. 
His mind will, by this method, be 
like a mirror reflecting truly every 
object placed before it and the 
method will become habitual. 

















styler, ability to discover grades of 
excellence in coloring is highly de- 
sirable, and in addition, the ability 
to produce good color schemes is 
essential. In this direction, color 
study is well repaid, but in addi- 
tion, considerable experience and 
experiment are required. 


entered into the construction of 
their wonderful rugs, and also 
with all of the other fabrics with 
which they clothed and bedecked 
themselves, as well as in their pot- 
tery, terra cotta, clay and stone 
idols, in fact, for all of their art, 
they went direct to nature for 


One must be conversant with their color conceptions. 


























the effects of color on each other’ 

in greater or smaller quantities. 

The effects of different tones of the same hue, the 
modifying influences of natural trend, structure, fabric, 
weave and finish must all be known to secure colored 
fabrics which are smartly and tastefully colored. 

Color may be studied at least from three points of 
view according to the information sought and desired ; 
viz.: Physiological, scientific, artistic or applied. The 
latter is the most important from the point of view of 
the textile styler, but the physiological aspect is well 
worth a little consideration and the scientific will need 
to be carefully studied as they will both yield some in- 
formation which is of practical value to the styler. 

By studying the art of the master painters the 
student will gather much that is applicable to all 
workers with color, whatever the medium used for ex- 
pression. Ancient and modern art, both pure and ap- 
plied, should be carefully studied as time and oppor- 
tunity permit. Pictures and tapestries, colored fabrics 
of all kinds should receive attention so as to acquire a 
taste for good colorings. By careful study and thought, 
the mind eventually begins to reason why one color 
scheme is superior to another, and in that way taste may 


Not only the student, but the 

experienced textile man may bor- 

row much from the study of color as it is seen in bird 
life. There he will find much that can be utilized in 
fabric construction and in fabric design, both printed 
and woven, from the color schemes of the plumage of 
game birds and song birds of the woodlands and the 
moors. But it is not that we are trying to develop 
ability to judge of the appropriateness of any one or 
more colors as seen in animal and bird life that the idea 
of studying nature is so strongly dwelt upon, but with a 
view to having more observation given to how nature 
blends and harmonizes these colors, and for the new 
color schemes that such study will suggest and develop. 
One need not necessarily go beyond the museum and 
the library for observations of the color of bird plum- 
age. There are new opportunities presented under 
varying color environments in the field, the valley, the 
woodland and the mountain which furnish examples 
in unlimited number at all seasons of the year. Ob- 
serve a wood with a variety of trees in it in the early 
Spring, the late Spring, under the mid-Summer sun, 
and again throughout the various Autumn periods 
when the first change to bright Autumn comes and 
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varies down to the sear and yellow leaf tones; all are 
very appropriate and admirable in their adaptation to 
fabrics. The extreme delicate shades of the early 
Spring buds in themselves form attractive color com- 
binations with the darker and heavier shades of the 
evergreen trees, and these are particularly impressive 
greens studied against the dark tones of the tree barks 


as they appear under the vigor of new life taken on at 
this time. 


If we go to the same wood in Autumn when the > 


leaves have just begun to change color, there is pre- 
sented to the mind’s eye wholly different schemes and 
combinations. There are the brown tints varying from 
yellowish light-browns to reddish dark-browns, form- 
ing a beautiful and striking contrast with the darker 
greens of the cedars and the pines, the bright yellow of 
the goldenrod and the generally enhanced richness of 
the deeper, darker Autumn colors of the fields. 

Study the flowers and the foliage, not alone for the 
color ideas they afford, but for the design suggestions 
inspired by the shape and form of the leaves. The 
writer knows of an eminently successfully cloth fabri- 
cator who attributed his genius to the amount of time 
and study he gave to nature in the fields. It was his 


delight to employ his week ends at all seasons of the 
year tramping about the country gathering specimens 
of color from the wild flowers. Many of the speci- 
mens he pressed in books. From the flowers and leaves 
he gathered not only design inspirations, but new color 
thoughts, as from time to time he noted the changes in 
color time wrought upon his collection of pressed 
flowers and leaves. These changes gave him new 
tones, and together with the original inspirations gath- 
ered from his nature studies he put such different 
thought into his work that he brought success to his 
firm and fame to himself. To the thoughtful mind of 
the fabric student the foliage, the sunset, the changing 
cloud forms, shells, fish, all furnish examples which 
give bountifully of ideas in contrast and arrangement. 

Where there is sufficient natural ability to direct 
the young aspirant to select the business of styling 
fabrics as a profession, there is enough talent for de- 
velopment by training and study. Good taste in color, 
as has been stated before, is dependent on one’s mental 
development. The faculties of size, color and form 
may be developed by education to exercise good taste 
and judgment more readily and thoroughly by habits of 
observation and comparison, pursued along the lines 
here set forth, than by any other means. 











(Continued from page 73.) 
Sultana, Z. M—M. R. Mfg. C. 
Sunbeam, O. M. 

Sunburst, W. T. S. & Son, Inc. 
Sunbrook, O. M. 

Sunbury, O. M. 

Suncloth Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 
Sun Cloth, O. M.—A. T. A. & Co. 
*Sunfast. 

Sunray, O. M. 

Sunray Gauze, A. T. A. & Co. 
Sunwich, O. M. 


Superior Silk Pile Velours, S. B. & Co. 


Surah Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 
Surrey Cretonne, T. B. & Co. 
*Swansdown. 

Sweetbriar Silk, C. B. 

*Swiss, Dotted. 


*Taffeta. 

Taffetas Papillon, C. B. 
Taffetonne, E. & S. 
*Tapestry. 

Tapestry Brocade, T. B. & Co. 
Tapestry Cloth, T. B. & Co. 
Tapis Denim, E. & S. 
Tapistrex, E. & S. 

Tatsu Broché, C. B. 
*Terry. 

Tickinette, E. & S. 
*Ticking. 


Tiffany Boulevard Kapock, A. T. A. 
& Co. 
Tiffany Crépe Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 


Toile de Flanders, S. & M. Co. 
*Toile de Jouy. 

Tonquin Broche, C. B. 
Tournay Damask, R. L. Co. 
Tracery Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 


Trenton Grenadine, M. F. & Co. 
Trianon Stripe, O. M. 

Trico Kapock, A. T. A. &. Co. 
*T ricot. 

Trossachs, W. McG. & Co. 
Tryon Drapery Silk, M. F. & Co. 
Tudor, M. R. Mig. Co. 

Tudor Cloth, F. A. F. & Co., Inc. 
Tudor Damask, O. M. 

Tudor Velvet, P. S. S. & Co. 
Tuilleries Velvet, W. McG. & Co. 
Tuscan Velvet, B. & A. Co. 
Tuscana, M. R. Mfg. Co. 


Tuscow Tapestry Effect, M. F. & Co. 


*T will. 
Tyrean Taffeta, C. B. 


Undine Cloth, M. R. Mfg. Co. 
Unome, Z. M. 
Ultra Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 


Valencia Velours, B. McN. & Co. 
Valencia Velvet, W. McG. & Co. 
Valydon, O. M. 
Vanity, Z. M. 
Varick, O. M. 
*Velours. 
*Velours de Géne. 
Velour de Luxe, C. B. 
Velours Renaissance, C. B. 
*Velvet. 
Venetian Cloth, T. B. & Co. 
Venetian Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 
Venetian Milanese, S. & M. Co. 
Venetian Ticking, R. W. & Co. 
Venetian Velvet, C. B. 
*Verdure Tapestry. 
Verney Velvet, W. McG. & Co. 
Verona, B. & A. Co. 


Verona Tapestry Effect, M. F. & Co. 
Verona Velvet, W. McG. & Co. 
Veronese Velvet, W. McG. & Co. 
Versailles, W. McG. & Co. 
Versailles Chintz, M. F. & Co. 
Vesper, M. R. Mfg. Co. 

Vesta Drapery Silk, M. F. & Co. 
Vevoy Cloth, T. B. & Co. 
Vicenza Velvet, W. McG. & Co. 
Victoria Cretonne, R. W. & Co. 
Victoria Velvet, W. McG. & Co. 
Virginia Ticking, M. F. & Co. 
Villa Cloth, A. T. A. & Co. 


Wadsworth, O. M. 

Walbrook Velours, B. McN. & Co. 
Wanlock, W. McG. & Co. 
Warwick Velvet, S. B. & Co. 
Wayneswood Cord, A. T. A. & Co. 
Wemyss, W. McG. & Co. 
Wellington Velours, H. D. T. Co. 
Willow, W. McG. & Co. 

Wilmot Sateen, M. F. & Co. 
Windsor Velvet, S. B. & Co. 
Winthrop, O. M. 

Witch’s Cloth, E. & S. 

Woodlawn Cretonne, M. F. & Co. 
*Wool Canvas. 
*Wool Damask. 

Worstercloth Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 
Yamata Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. | 
Yamoko Kapock, A. T. A. & Co. 
Yankee Curtaining, F. B. & Co., Inc. 
Yankee Ticking, R. W. & Co. 
Yokohama Drapery Silk, M. F. & Co. 
Yoredale, O. M. 


Zebra, Z. M. 
Zephyr Tissue, E. & S. 


Under the rules of the United States Patent Office, it is not possible to register the names of places or fabric titles 
that are purely descriptive, so that many of the names quoted above could not be registered and protected. 


Names preceded by an asterisk represent words which have been in use so long that it would not be possible for any 


one now to claim sole right to their use. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO THIS MONTH. 
Interesting Trade Items from the Pages of The Up- 
holsterer of July, 1893. 

The Nottingham lace-curtain plant of the Eastlake 
Mfg. Co., Frankford, was destroyed by fire. The con- 
cern never continued their manufacture. 

x * x 

John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J., invented the 
new jacquard lacing machine which has become so gen- 
erally used. 

* ok x 

The New Netherlands Hotel, at Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-fourth Street, was opened. It was considered 
to be up to the last minute in fine hotel equipment. 

x x 

A machine for color spraying was first used for 

painting the buildings at the World’s Fair, Chicago. 
x * x 

The first curtain was produced from the Galveston 
Lace Curtain Works. The location was so inconveni- 
ent that the project was abandoned, and the one ma- 
chine installed is probably buried in the shifting sands 
of Nottingham, Texas. 

x ok x 

At the World’s Fair, Chicago, the noticeable dis- 
plays in the upholstry division were the Chase plushes, 
Wilkesbarre lace curtains, Pantasote leather cloths, 
Orinoka upholsteries, Hartshorn shade rollers, Cheney 
silk draperies, Karpen upholstered furniture, all of 
which lines are still flourishing to-day. 

x ok x 

H. L. Judd & Co. commenced using iron tubing 

for metal beds in place of the flat rails. 
x *k x 

Moss Rose Mfg. Co. first opened a New York 

office at 54 Worth Street, opposite Claflins. 
* * x 

The new Waldorf Hotel uses the Orinoka Mills 
damasks in its furnishings. 

* * x 

Staheli, Reitmann & Co., of St. Gall, opens a New 
York salesroom, under the management of Arnold 
Stahell. 





GEORGE C. LYNCH HEADS FIRM. 
peeps C. LYNCH has been elected president 
and manager of the Hasbrouck-Bergen Co. Mr. 
Lynch is well known as an artistic producer of art ob- 
jects and has inaugurated many innovations, particu- 
larly in lighting fixtures and shades, during his many 
vears of association with the decorative trades. 

The Hasbrouck-Bergen Co. will continue in the 
production of the higher class of lamps, lamp shades, 
mirrors and furniture to order, and are already making 
a very extensive exhibit of their productions, the dis- 
play covering two floors of their plant. 





GRASS RUG MEN ORGANIZE. 

HE Grass & Fiber Rug Manfacturers’ Associa- 

tion, a newly organized group of business execu- 
tives, having common trade interests, took steps at a 
meeting held July 9, in the rooms of the Aldine Club, 
to form a permanent body, and a committee consisting 
of W. A. W. Davis, Willard Case and Henry T. Price 
was appointed to draft a set of by-laws and constitu- 
tion for the association. 

The officers of the association are Myron W. Rob- 
inson, Crex Carpet Co., president; Victor G. Beuttell, 
Hodges Fibre Carpet Co., vice-president; W. A. W. 
Davis, Bozart Rug Co., treasurer; Henry T. 
Price’s Carpet and Rug News, secretary. 

The executive committee is composed of Myron 
W. Robinson, I. Solomon, O. T. Waite and Victor G. 
Beuttell. 


Price, 





ULTRA-MODERN DISPLAY METHODS. 
HEN Cheney Bros.’ showrooms are completed 
they will be unusually interesting. [Everything 
is displayed attractively, but their antique reproduc- 
tions are shown in an environment that presents as a 
background a number of fine old antique, Early-Italian 
furniture examples. These pieces are old _ tables, 
chairs, lighting fixtures, lamps, standards, fireplace 
pieces, and are not for sale, but are utilized entirely to 
present fabrics in a consistent decorative ensemble. 
FRIEDMAN BROS,’ NEW SHOWROOMS. 
ANY changes have been made recently in the new 
factory of Friedman Bros., 201-205 East Forty- 
ninth Street. Individual showrooms have been ar- 
ranged for their line of period styles in mirrors, in 
which the various periods will be shown separately. 
Their new location is easily reached by the sub- 
way, surface and elevated lines, and is within a short 
walk of the Fifth Avenue art center and exclusive 
shopping district. 





The factory contains all modern 
equipment and is much enlarged in capacity. 





CHANGES OF SALESMEN 





Additions to the list of salesmen for the H. L. 
Judd Co.’s line of upholstery hardware make the com- 
plete list as follows: 

I. H. Barnette, E. H. Condon, C. KE. Dickinson, 
A. EK. Feuerberg, A. T. Flostroy, F. J. Forrest, C. H. 
Hass, H. B. Holmes, J. W. Hoogland, F. D. H. Hub- 
bell, C. A. Jones, J. Kenny, F. I. Mansfield, J. Mce- 
Laren Jr., C. L. Moder, W. R. Shaw, A. E. Smith, H. 
A. Steenstrup, G. B. Walker, FE. Christian, J. Matz. 

Harry E. Scripture in addition to his other lines 
now represents the Brooklyn Curtain Works in New 
York, New England and the Middle West, with head- 
quarters at 242 Fourth Avenue. 
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KINSLER—A letter recently received from Her- 
man Kinsler, Probation Camp, Co. 3, Pelham Bay, N. 
Y., reports good progress in his radio studies and great 
interest in his work. 

PatrERSON—Alexander Patterson, formerly up- 
holstery buyer for the W. L. Milner Co., Toledo, now 
in the British Royal Flying Corps, and probably over- 
seas, recently remarked to Norman Findlay, of John 
Darling & Co., that “he had kept in touch with the 
trade during the past six months while he has been in 
active service, through receiving ‘THE UPtoLsTERER’ 
regularly.” He has many friends in New York to 
whom he wishes, through this notice, to be remem- 
bered. 

Laktx—Arthur Lakin, Nottingham, has been in 
the market recently and intended going West, but did 
so much business in New York City it will be hardly 
necessary. 

3urtT—Notwithstanding that H. W. Burt is now 
merchandise man for twenty-five departments of Mar- 
shall Field & Co., he will continue to be active in the 
conduct of the Colonial drapery branch of their busi- 
ness, and will come on to New York as usual. 

Martka—Harry H. Malka, upholstery buyer for 
Brown, Curtis & Brown, Syracuse, is now in the avia- 
tion service and is at present in training at the Uni- 
versity of Syracuse. 





ScrEATON—Fred H. Screaton has been doing 
effective work for the Government as a four-minute 
speaker for a district in Long Island. Mr. Screaton 
is a pleasing and forceful speaker with much experi- 
ence in Canada before he became upholstery buver for 
Lord & Taylor. 





CHANGES OF BUTTERS 





I’, L. Ciaccrart, upholstery buyer for the H. A. 
Meldrum Co., Buffalo, was in this market recently. 
Mr. Chaleraft was appointed manager of the depart- 
ment in May, having been assistant manager for the 
past three years. He was connected with the Wim. 
ilengerer Co., for some twenty years, having started in 
under the late George J. Carter who was upholstery 
buver at that time. Mr. Krauss, who was recently 
upholstery buyer for the Meldrum upholstery depart- 
ment, has opened a women’s apparel shop in Buffalo. 

James T. Leonard & Co., Inc., resident buyers, 
are planning changes in their organization to take 
effect January 1, 1919. A new company will be formed 
with J. I. Manix as president, and the leading buyers 
now connected with the Leonard Co. will be stock- 
holders. Mr. Leonard will be chairman of the board 
of directors, and act as an advisory partner. 
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THE HOUSE OF VANOUTRYVE. 

HI other day we saw some samples of Vanou- 
tryve’s fabrics that are made now in Lyons. 
The looms in Lyons were evidently not adapted 

to the making of popular stuffs which gave the Vanou- 
tryve line its great reputation in this country, because 
Lyons is a silk center and devoted to the making of the 
finest textiles, and when it comes to the cheaper goods 
we can make them better in this country than in Lyons. 
Only recently Mr. Perousset, one of the newer 
members of the firm, died suddenly of pleuropneu- 
monia, and the elder Rasson, who will be remembered 
by the European buyers for his many fine qualities, has 
also in the last month or two passed away. Both men 
were discouraged and broken in health, and exhausted 
of money and strength. 
We do not know who is left of the old firm at the 
factory. Mr. Rasson had a son who was a prisoner of 
war, taken at the time the Germans went into the north 
of France. Telix Vanoutryve, we understand, is in 
:ngland buying the supplies, also recovering from 
wounds and typhoid. 
The disintegration of this business, and deaths 
which followed, are common enough in France, but 
they come home to us when we happen to know the 
people. 





Italian mirror, from the line of Friedman Bros., finished in 
antique gold and polychrome. 
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JOHN H. BROMLEY. 


OHN H. BROMLEY, who died June 23, was one 
J of seven brothers who had been very prominently 
identified with the manufacture of carpets and uphol- 
stery goods during the past fifty years in Philadelphia. 

The deceased was the son of John Bromley, the 
founder of the business, and seventy-four years of age. 
He was the president and treasurer of John Bromley & 
Sons, Inc., manufacturers of chenille, Axminster and 
Colonial rugs and carpets, who also operate branches 
of their business under the name of the Bromley Mfg. 
Co., manufacturing lace curtains, nets and upholstery 
goods; the National Lace Co., manufacturers of lace 
curtains, and the Bromley Lace Co., manufacturing 
narrow laces. 

The original firm of John Bromley & Sons was 
organized in 1845 when they began the manufacture of 
carpets and later did an enormous business in Smyrna 
rugs, also operating one hundred and ten Brussels car- 
pet looms which they closed out to make room for their 
lace curtain plant. 

The deceased gave his attention to buying ma- 
terials and was considered one of the best carpet-wool 
experts in the country. 





Like all of his brothers, he was held in high esteem 
and affection. He was a man of many charities: a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce, Philadelphia 
Society, S. P. C. A., the New York, Philadelphia and 
Atlantic City Yacht Clubs. Although his business in- 
terests were extensive, he found time for yachting 
and fishing, in both of which pursuits he was quite en- 
thusiastic. 

For some time past his health had been failing, and 
the death of his son, William H., last Spring and his 
other son, Dr. John L., last year, probably hastened the 
end. He is survived by a widow and daughter, two 
sisters and his younger brother, Joseph H., the head of 
the Quaker Lace Co. 

The funeral took place June 26 at his late resi- 
dence, 137 West Susquehanna Avenue. It was at- 
tended by many members of the manufacturing trade, 
as well as the various New York representatives of the 
firm. After the church service, a Masonic service was 
held, Mr. Bromley having been a Thirty-second De- 
gree Mason. 

The business will be continued without interrup- 
tion. John B. Eberbach, the vice-president and general 
manager, has been with the firm for many years, and 
has practical experience in every department. John H. 
March, the secretary and office manager, has also 
grown up in the establishment, having succeeded his 
uncle, who had charge of this department before him. 

The firm of John Bromley & Sons was incorpo- 
rated in 1918, and at the time of Mr. Bromley’s death, 
the officers were as follows: President, John H. Brom- 
ley ; vice-president, John B. Eberbach; treasurer, John 
H. Bromley, and secretary, John H. March. 


EDGAR A. MYLOD. 


UST after the June “UpnHo.sTerEr” had gone to 

press, word was received of the sudden death, from 
heart failure, of Edgar A. Mylod, for twenty-five years 
in the drapery and rug business at Providence, R. I. 
The late Mr. Mylod was born in Boston in 1869, and 
with his father, Austin E. Mylod, established a rug 
store in Providence under the name of Mylod & Son. 
He is survived by his widow and two daughters. 





ANY beautiful and varied designs in cretonnes 
4 and linens are being brought out by the Paterson 
Block Printing Co., Paterson. This concern was re- 
cently started by Louis Schmerber and J. B. Devignole, 
both specialists in this class of work. They are now 
undertaking orders for several of the largest wholesale 
upholstery houses, and also executing special designs 
for the decorative trade. 


HE Brown & Jones House Furnishing Co., Zeigier, 
Ill., recently incorporated for $15,000 to deal in 
furniture, carpets, rugs, tapestries and curtains. 
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